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FRENCH  and  PAPAL  CROWNS 


PAPAL  CROWNS 

Alexander  VII,  1655-1657,  Undated  Scudo.  Obverse:  Apostle  Peter  guarding  the  Arms 
of  Rovere  and  Chigi.  Reverse:  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova  giving  alms  to  a  beggar. 

Fine  to  Very  Fine,  and  Scarce! . . $225. CO 

Clement  X,  1675,  Scudo  issued  for  the  Jubilee.  Obverse:  Bust  of  Clement  to  right. 
Reverse:  Porta  Santa  walled  up,  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  guarding  at  either  side;  below 

arms  of  Mons.  Imperali.  Very  Fine  to  Extremely  Fine  . .  . 165.00 

Innocent  XI,  1676-1689,  Undated  Scudo.  Obverse:  Bust  of  Clement  to  right.  Reverse: 

St.  Matthew  on  a  cloud  writing  his  Gospel,  angel  directing  him,  below  arms  of 

Mon.  Raggi.  Extremely  Fine  . .  175.00 

Innocent  XI,  Undated  (1683)  Scudo.  Obverse:  Bust  of  Clement  to  right.  Reverse:  Inscrip¬ 
tion  in  elaborate  wreath,  "They  shall  not  come  forward  in  the  day  of  vengeance". 

Extremely  Fine  . . . . .  115.00 

Alexander  VIII,  1690  Scudo.  Obverse:  Bust  of  Alexander  to  right.  Reverse:  Standing 
figure  representing  the  Church,  as  a  female,  holding  out  a  model  of  the  temple  in 
right  hand,  while  in  left  she  holds  a  legionary  standard,  below  date.  Arms  of  Mon. 

Patrizi.  Commemorates  aid  lent  by  this  Pope  to  the  Venetians  in  their  conquest  of 


Negropont.  Very  Fine  and  Scarce! .  225.00 

Innocent  XII,  Undated  (1696)  Scudo.  Obverse:  Bust  of  Innocent  to  right.  Reverse:  The 
Pope  in  the  Consistory,  guards  at  each  side,  the  bishops  seated  in  a  circle  before 

him;  arms  of  Mons.  Farsetti.  Fine .  95.00 

Clement  XI,  1703  Scudo.  Obverse:  Papal  Arms.  Reverse:  Church  of  St.  Theodore  (for¬ 
merly  the  Temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus).  In  honor  of  the  Martyr  St.  Theodore. 

A  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  coin!  Almost  Uncirculated .  .  225.00 

Clement  XI,  1707  Scudo.  Obverse:  Bust  of  Clement  to  left.  Reverse:  St.  Clement 
kneeling  before  the  Agnus  Dei;  Peace  behind  him;  date  below.  Arms  of  Mons. 

D'Aste.  Very  Fine  .  150.00 

Pius  VI,  1775-1799,  One  Scudo.  Obverse:  Papal  Arms.  Reverse:  Religion  on  clouds, 

with  motto,  "Help  from  the  holy  place".  Very  Fine .  60.00 

Pius  VII,  1802  Scudo.  Obverse:  Papal  Arms.  Reverse:  Religion  or  the  Church  on 

clouds,  motto,  "Help  from  the  holy  place".  Fine . . .  35. CO 

Pius  VII,  1818  Scudo.  Obverse:  Papal  Arms.  Reverse:  Similar  to  above.  Bologna  mint. 

Very  Fine  .  87.50 

Gregory  XVI,  1845  Scudo.  Obverse:  Bust  of  Gregory  to  left.  Reverse:  Date  and  denomi¬ 
nation  in  wreath.  D- 1 92.  Brilliant  Uncirculated . _ .  .  125.00 

Gregory  XVI,  1848  Scudo.  As  above,  but  Extremely  Fine .  95.00 

Pius  IX,  1853  Scudo.  Obverse:  Bust  of  Pius  to  left.  Reverse:  Date  and  denomination  in 

wreath.  D- 1 94.  Extremely  Fine . . . .  95.00 

Pius  IX,  1854  Scudo.  As  above,  but  Almost  Uncirculated . . . . .  100.00 

Pius  IX,  1867  Scudo.  Older  Bust  to  left.  Reverse:  Slightly  different  than  that  of  previous 

coin.  D-195.  Extremely  Fine  .  65.00 

Pius  IX,  1870  Scudo.  As  above,  also  Extremely  Fine .  65.00 


CROWNS  of  FRANCE 


Louis  XIV,  1653,  Ecu.  Boy  head  with 
long  curl.  Paris  mint,  Very  Fine  .  ..  .  75.00 
Louis  XIV,  1690,  Ecu.  8  L's  on  r.,  VG  45.00 
Louis  XIV,  1709,  Ecu.  Very  Fine  72.50 

Louis  XIV,  1720,  Ecu.  Overstruck  on 

Ecu.  of  1718,  Paris,  Very  Fine .  75.00 

Louis  XV,  1756,  Ecu.  Orleans  mint,  Dav. 

No.  1331,  Very  Fine .  .  25.00 

Louis  XVI,  1792,  Ecu.  of  6  Livres, 

Limoges  mint,  Very  Fine . .  40.00 

Republic,  1793,  Ecu.  of  6  Livres,  Paris 

mint,  Ex.  Fine  Lustre . .  95.00 

Republic,  1799,  5  Francs.  Bayonne  mint, 

Fine  to  Very  Fine  17.50 

Napoleon  as  Emperor,  5  Francs,  L'an 

13  (1805).  Ex.  Fine,  Toulouse  mint .  25.00 

Louis  XVIII,  1823,  5  Francs,  Almost  Un¬ 
circulated,  Lille  mint .  17.50 


Louis  XVIII,  1824,  5  Francs,  Almost  Un¬ 
circulated,  Bordeaux  mint  .  20.00 

Charles  X,  1830,  5  Francs.  Lille,  VF  6.00 

Charles  X,  1831,  5  Francs.  Bare  head, 

Lille  mint,  Fine  . .  7.50 

Louis  Philippe,  1838,  5  Francs,  Rouen 
mint,  Brilliant  Uncirculated  20.00 

Second  Republic,  1848,  5  Francs.  Al¬ 
most  Uncirculated,  Strasbourg  mint  27.50 

Republic  1849,  5  Francs.  Ceres  head, 

Paris  mint,  Almost  Uncirculated  15.00 

Napoleon  III,  1856,  5  Francs,  Bare  head 
type,  Very  Fine  .  12.50 

Napoleon  III,  1869,  5  Francs,  Laureated 
head,  Brill.  Uncirculated  12.50 

Third  Republic,  1873,  5  Francs,  Almost 
Uncirculated,  Paris  mint  . 8.00 
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fjauA,nal  Qottisufl 

Did  July  awake  waiting  for  this? 

In  honor  of  Canada's  Centennial  and  Expo 
67,  we  present  as  our  cover  coin  her  first 
dollar — the  George  V  commemorative.  The  famil¬ 
iar  "voyageur"  reverse  brings  to  mind  the 
obvious  question  one  seems  to  be  asking  the 
other — "I  can  row  this  boat,  canoe?... or  some¬ 
thing  like  that .. .Anyhow,  to  cover  it  all  up, 

BOB  WILLEY'S  got  a  nice  story  in  this  issue  on 
all  the  Canadian  silver  dollars  in  his  North 
of  the  Border  column... 

JOURNAL  SHUFFLE... We  have  a  wonderful  array 
of  fine  articles  by  special  writers  awaiting 
publication,  and  something  had  to  be  done  to 
get  them  in  more  quickly.  We've  decided  to 
go  easy  on  our  regular  columns  and  use  fewer 
of  them  each  month,  thus  allowing  more  space 
for  other  feature  articles.  It  looks  like  a 
most  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  you'll 
see  in  this  issue... 

To  begin  with,  we've  got  an  article  on 
Strippers — Drag  Strippers,  if  you  please — their 
first  mention  in  this  magazine.  You'll  find 
them  in  R.  S.  YEOMAN'S  Guide  Line,  of  all 
places... and  no  less  than  three  feature  presen¬ 
tations  follow  closely  behind. . .Former  Journal 
editor  LARRY  BLOCK  returns  fleetingly  to  his 
old  haunts  as  he  spells  out  in  absorbing 
fashion  how  the  Pros  and  Cons  clean  their  coins; 
then  comes  BOB  JULIAN'S  short  story  on  the  very 
rare  U.S.  Half  Dime  of  1805.  Topping  it  off 
is  BERT  FRIEDMAN'S  third  chapter  dealing  with 
Propaganda  Notes  of  East  and  West  in  a  real 
Cold  War  drama. .. other  regular  features,  such 
as  RICHARD  LONG'S  further  probing  into  collect¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  Mexican  Coins,  and  Roman 
Coin  Chronicle  by  KLAWANS,  help  round  out 
the  reading  matter... 

PAPER  MONEY  AWARD. . .You' ve  probably  read 
by  this  time  that  our  own  NEIL  SHAFER  took  the 
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Nathan  Gold  Memorial  Award  this  year.  Neil 
promises  more  to  come  for  our  paper  money  fans, 
from  his  own  barrage  of  Interest-Bearing  Notes 
to  fine  articles  by  guest  writers.  In  prep¬ 
aration  now  are  writings  on  such  subjects  as 
Spanish  Civil  War  paper  by  KEN  GRAEBER,  Polish 
Notes  of  World  War  I  by  BOB  OBOJSKI,  U.S. 

College  Currency  by  FAY  SMITH,  among  others... 

RED  FACES  DEPT.... The  May  Journal ,  in  its 
New  Issues  listing  for  Poland,  labelled  Mieszko 
and  Dabrowka  as  that  country's  first  King  and 
Queen.  According  to  BOB  OBOJSKI  they  did  not 
assume  such  titles  and  were  known  only  as 
prince  and  princess.  We  hope  for  a  Royal 
pardon. . . 

BOOKSMANSHIP. . . it ' s  surprising  how  many 
comments  we  get  about  our  book  review  section, 
Light  From  Many  Lamps.  We  are  certainly  pleased 
with  this  response,  and  always  try  to  choose 
books  for  commentary  that  might  be  of  some 
importance.  In  any  case  (or  bookcase),  the 
old  adage  is  certainly  sound  advice — 
buy  the  book  before  the  coin... 

Journal  Back  Issues 

Packed  in  Library  Case 

Vol.  I,  1964-$5.00 
Vol.  II,  1965-$4.50 
Vol.  Ill,  1966- $4.00 
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A  Catalog  of  Modern  W  orld  Coins,  by  R.  S.  Yeoman,  Whitman  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  1967.  Hard  cover,  508  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  $5.00. 


Once  every  two  or  three  years  Dick  Yeoman  interrupts  the  even 
tenor  of  our  lives.  He  puts  out  a  new  edition  of  Modern  World  Coins. 
Then  everyone  drops  tools,  gets  bug-eyed  absorbed  in  what  has  become 
far  and  away  our  most  popular  numismatic  racing  form. 

You  expect  each  edition  to  improve  over  the  last,  and  so  it  does. 
From  the  1964  Sixth  to  this  Seventh  edition,  however,  the  improve¬ 
ment’s  greater  than  ever  before.  From  what  we  love  and  respect  we 
expect  the  most,  we  hope  perfection  for  it.  If  a  work  is  really  good 
it  earns  the  right  of  honest  judgment.  So  the  paragraphs  that  follow 
do  the  Seventh  Edition  the  honor  of  a  no-holds-barred,  sometimes 
harsh  sort  of  criticism. 

$  $ 

The  process  of  reworking  fundamentally  the  difficult  countries  con¬ 
tinues  steadily.  This  time  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Bundi  have 
benefited  principally.  The  first  two  deserve  particular  kudos.  For  the 
next  edition  Fd  nominate  Colombia  and  Bulgaria.  Also  Fd  be  more 
confident  if  some  ephemeral  issues  like  the  crude  Nejd  counterstamps 
and  those  strange  Soviet  Central-Asian  pieces  could  one  day  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  cold,  skeptical  scrutiny. 

There  are  welcome  additions.  One  is  a  general  rule-of-thumb  guide 
to  the  1887  Azores  crowned  GP  counterstamped  series.  The  next  edition 
might  usefully  mention  the  1871  Azores  crown  counterstamp  as  well. 
Borderline  issues  like  these  always  pose  problems:  another  case  is  the 
Bolivian  proclamation  pieces,  of  which  a  not  wholly  logical  sampling 
continues  to  be  listed. 

Some  of  the  overlap  with  Craig  has  been  eliminated.  As  time  goes 
on  perhaps  the  cut-off  dates  between  Modei~n  World  Coins  and  Craig 
may  become  more  uniform.  Habit  rather  than  logic  causes  the  Brown 
Book  to  unveil  Bolivia  as  of  1827  yet  hold  off  Argentina  till  1881. 

An  innovation  is  the  intention  of  tying  condition  in  with  price.  The 
general  rule  is:  Fine  up  to  1920,  Very  Fine  from  1920  through  about 
1953,  and  Unc.  thereafter.  In  addition,  every  column  in  the  entire 
catalogue  cites  condition,  sensibly  not  always  following  the  general 
rule.  This  is  a  big  step,  an  important  one,  and  a  desirable  one.  But 
it’s  going  to  take  an  awful  lot  more  refinement  before  the  job  comes 
off  properly.  For  example,  all  of  Albania  is  listed  as  Very  Fine,  though 
actually  most  of  these  coins  come  normally  in  Ex  F  to  Unc.  shape 
and  it  is  in  fact  for  such  condition  that  Yeoman’s  prices  are  valid. 
The  Austrian  Railway  commemorative  is  correctly  listed  at  Ex  F,  but 
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the  Raxalpen  and  Kuttenberg  commemoratives  on  the  next  page  are 
shown  at  only  VF,  even  though  they  rarely  show  up  below  Ex  F  or 
AU.  The  1900  Brazilian  “Discovery”  set  is  listed  in  Fine  shape,  but 
the  prices  are  valid  for  the  Ex  F  average,  which  is  normal.  All  the 
German  silver  from  1871-1918  is  listed  as  Fine:  prices  happily  reflect 
the  usual  VF  +  -Unc.  for  the  series.  Dozens  of  other  examples  come 
to  mind.  Only  dozens,  though,  not  hundreds — it’s  a  problem  that  some 
fairly  careful  case-by-case  examination  should  be  able  to  solve  by 
the  next  edition. 

Trices  in  general  are  substantially  improved.  It  may  sound  radical, 
even  cheeky,  but  this  edition  of  this  book  comes  closer  to  reflecting 
the  true  market  than  any  modern  catalogue,  specialized  or  general, 
that  I  know  of.  I’m  much  impressed  by  the  evident  willingness  to 
meet  the  cold  if  heretofore  unrecognized  facts  much  more  than  half¬ 
way.  Most  of  the  many  changes  are  up,  but  a  healthy  number  are 
down,  too.  Speculative  pieces  are  generally  kept  soberly  in  hand — the 
Waitangi,  the  proof,  the  Czechoslovak  commemoratives,  the  once  much- 
touted  Curasao  21^ -Gulden  piece.  You  can  still  pick  a  nit  here  and 
there:  the  Bulgarian  5-leva  pieces  should  have  settled  a  trifle  rather 
than  inching  upward.  In  general  crowns  get  more  attention  and  more 
accurate  calibration  than  minor  coins,  but  this  is  more  the  fault  of  us 
consultants  than  of  Yeoman. 

It  impresses  me  specially  that  the  number  of  sleepers  has  fallen  off 
drastically.  The  Bolivian  1^  and  2<£  pieces  of  1878,  the  Potosi  ltf  and 
2^  pieces  of  1864,  the  Costa  Rican  quarter  centavo,  the  Russian  half¬ 
kopeck  of  1925-8,  the  Uruguayan  5^,  20tf,  40^  of  1840-55,  Chile’s  Vz 
and  1  real  of  1834  have  all  gone  up  five-fold  to  twenty-fold,  and 
deservedly.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  Brown  Book’s  over-all  credibility. 

So  I  say  it  again — this  new  Modem  World  Coins  outranks  its 
predecessor  by  a  wider  margin  than  ever  before.  It’s  full  of  improve¬ 
ments  and  innovations.  For  increasingly  many — indeed  for  most — 
series  it  has  become  a  true  reflection  of  price.  But  innovations  bring 
problems,  Modern  World  Coins  still  has  many,  so  there’s  still  healthy 
happy  room  for  improvement.  It’ll  be  a  sad  day  when  there  isn’t. 

Randolph  Zander 


Catalogue  of  World  Transportation  tokens  and  Passes  Except  North 
America ,  by  Kenneth  E.  Smith.  Published  by  the  American  Yecturist 
Association  and  distributed  by  the  author  at  328  Avenue  “F,  Redondo 
Reach,  California  90277.  First  Edition  1967.  268  pages,  33-page  index, 
hard  cover,  illustrated,  $3.00. 

The  long  awaited  “Smith  Catalogue”  of  foreign  transportation 
tokens  and  related  items  made  its  appearance  not  long  ago.  It  is 
truly  amazing  that  so  much  information  on  these  pieces  could  have 
been  gathered  under  a  single  cover.  This  volume  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  a  growing  number  of  token  enthusiasts,  for  now  thej 
will  be  able  to  classify  and  identify  hundreds  of  items  which  had 
heretofore  defied  proper  attribution. 
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A  quick  glance  at  the  front  Index  spells  out  the  various  sections 
which  comprise  the  contents.  They  deal  with  Passes,  Tokens,  Bridge 
Tokens  and  Passes,  Ship  Cabin  Checks,  Gate  Tokens,  Road  Tokens, 
Amusement  Park  Ride  Tokens,  Pier  Passes,  Ship  Money  Tokens, 
Miscellaneous,  and  Unidentified  items.  The  book  contains  a  great  many 
illustrations  of  pieces  this  reviewer  is  sure  have  never  been  shown 
anywhere  before.  Most  of  these  illustrations  are  of  adequate  quality. 

Valuations  are  also  included  for  most  listed  pieces,  though  they  seem 
erratic  at  times.  A  few  listings  have  no  valuations;  this  occurred 
where  the  author  could  evidently  find  nothing  to  help  establish  an 
approximate  market  value. 

The  beginning  part  of  the  book  gives  some  excellent  history  behind 
the  evolution  of  passage  tokens  in  general.  New  listings  are  expected 
and  solicited  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Smith  should  be  congratulated  for  a  very  complex  job  well 
done.  N.S. 


Corpus  of  Indo-Greek  Coins ,  by  A.  N.  Lahiri,  published  by  V.  N. 
Bhattacharya,  M.A.,  at  Inland  Printing  Works,  60/3  Dharamtala  Street, 
Calcutta  13,  India,  1965.  Hard  cover,  287  pages,  37  plates,  $14.00. 

Greek  coins  of  Bactria  and  India  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
books  and  catalogs,  yet  this  fresh  approach  by  Mr.  Lahiri  seems  to 
cover  the  subject  in  greater  detail  and  scope  than  any  preceding  work. 
Most  American  collectors  ignore  the  Indo-Greek  coins  for  several 
reasons:  they  are  not  readily  available;  they  are  an  isolated  group  of 
ancient  coins  not  too  closely  related  to  what  is  normally  collected; 
and  the  almost  undecipherable  legends  make  the  coins  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  classify. 

Despite  this  situation,  enough  Indo-Greek  coins  passed  through  the 
hands  of  collectors  and  dealers  to  make  this  comprehensive  catalog  a 
necessary  addition  to  the  libraries  of  students  and  professional  numis¬ 
matists.  It  is  a  thorough  and  scholarly  attempt  to  record  all  known 
facts  about  this  series.  The  excellent  illustrations  are  a  valuable  aid 
to  identifying  each  type  and  variety,  while  the  bibliography  and  anno¬ 
tated  remarks  that  record  each  specimen  are  of  paramount  importance 
to  specialists. 

As  a  neophyte  in  this  field,  I  found  the  book  rather  difficult  to  follow. 
It  is  not  written  in  the  modern  United  States  style,  and  unless  one  is 
quite  familial’  with  the  series,  the  simple  identification  of  a  single 
coin  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  searching.  One  finds,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  recent  series  of  articles  in  Seaby’s  Coin  and  Medal 
Bulletin  by  Lt.  Col.  J.  Kozolubski  is  far  better  organized  and  easier 
to  follow.  Typography,  printing,  and  paper  are  all  sub-standard; 
however,  the  24  plates  of  illustrations  are  of  very  good  quality.  The 
rather  lengthy  introduction  offers  a  good  explanation  about  this  inter¬ 
esting  coinage,  giving  in  detail  background  history  about  all  aspects 
of  these  coins.  Some  of  these  details  seem  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  modern  encyclopedia  source  rather  than  actual  numismatic  experi- 
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ence.  The  hubbing  and  cutting  process  explained  under  “Method  of 
Striking”  is  most  confusing  and  probably  not  based  on  the  actual  an¬ 
cient  technique.  A  most  helpful  index  and  three-page  list  of  mono¬ 
grams  complete  the  usefulness  of  this  scholarly  work.  K.E.B. 


The  Coinage  of  New  Zealand  1840-1967 .  by  Peter  Blakeborough.  Pub* 
lished  by  Minerva  Ltd.,  13  Commerce  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
1966.  Distributed  by  Sportshelf,  P.O.  Box  634,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York  10802.  Soft  cover,  47  pages,  illustrated,  $3.00. 

Coinage  of  the  British  Commonwealth  has  been  a  popular  numis¬ 
matic  favorite,  and  heavy  emphasis  has  been  focused  of  late  on  the 
relatively  short  issues  of  Australasia.  This  new  catalog  calls  attention 
to  one  specific  part  of  that  area,  New  Zealand,  and  purports  to  provide 
comprehensive  information  on  the  various  issues  of  that  country. 

The  book  starts  with  an  important  and  useful  chronology  of  major 
events  in  New  Zealand’s  coinage  history.  Then  comes  a  short  section 
of  general  commentary  on  collecting,  followed  by  a  couple  of  pages 
devoted  to  grading.  Illustrations  of  the  florin  reverse  in  varying 
stages  of  wear  are  supposed  to  be  of  some  assistance,  but  they  fall 
short  of  their  goal.  Terminology  and  cleaning  of  coins  is  next,  and 
finally  the  catalog  section  begins. 

Coins  are  listed  chronologically  from  crowns  to  halfpennies,  and 
values  in  four  or  five  grades  are  in  New  Zealand  dollars  and  cents. 
Illustrations  are  included  in  this  section  but  in  a  haphazard  and  con¬ 
fusing  manner,  as  if  they  were  only  incidental  to  the  listings.  For  a 
book  written  with  the  beginning  collector  in  mind,  this  i  rrangement 
comes  as  something  of  a  surprise. 

A  page  denoting  “Key  coins”  is  next,  followed  by  a  list  of  “Varieties” 
in  which  one  finds  references  to  rare  patterns  as  well  as  minute  die 
differences. 

Tokens  are  only  brieflly  skimmed  over,  though  they  constitute  a  very 
important  part  of  New  Zealand’s  early  numismatic  history.  Sixty-two 
tokens  are  listed,  with  values;  one  is  illustrated. 

A  list  of  Australian  and  English  pennies  from  1860  to  date  is  next, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  new  decimal  currency  system  and  some 
very  useful  currency  conversion  tables  which  close  the  book.  N.S. 


La  Refonna  Monetaria  de  1868,  by  Ramon  de  Fontecha,  privately 
printed,  Madrid,  1965.  Hard  cover,  108  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

Collectors  of  modern  Spanish  coins  will  welcome  the  Fontecha  cat¬ 
alog  as  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  in  this  field.  The 
author  limits  his  coverage  to  the  Royal  and  Republican  issues  of 
Spain  struck  to  the  standards  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  between 
1868  and  1936.  The  book’s  first  chapter,  however,  discusses  the  origin 
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of  the  peseta  denomination,  and  illustrates  various  provisional  and 
private  issues  which  used  this  term  as  early  as  1808. 

The  second  chapter  explains  the  Spanish  peseta  system  as  it  was 
established  by  decree  in  1868.  This  decree  is  included  in  the  book’s 
appendix.  Six  succeeding1  chapters  contain  a  detailed  catalog  of  coin¬ 
age  issues  under  the  various  monarchs  and  other  governing  bodies. 
Included  in  the  listings  are  all  combinations  of  dates  and  assayers’ 
initials,  along  with  a  few  die  errors  such  as  incorrect  dates  in  the 
stars.  (The  true  date  on  silver  and  gold  issues  is  not  necessarily  the 
large  obvious  one,  but  appears  instead  in  tiny  incuse  numerals  on  the 
stars  flanking  the  large  date.)  A  current  market  value  is  given  for 
each  common  coin,  and  a  rarity  scale  used  for  scarce  issues.  While 
prices  seem  low  by  U.S.  standards,  they  offer  a  relative  guide  to  avail¬ 
ability.  Surprisingly,  mintage  figures  are  not  included.  Illustrations, 
although  generally  taken  from  rubbings  rather  than  photos,  are  usu¬ 
ally  of  acceptable  quality. 

Other  chapters  include  known  counterfeits  of  the  silver  5  pesetas, 
patterns,  issues  of  the  pretender  Carlos  VII  and  of  the  1873  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  colonial  issues  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Fontecha  catalog  was  printed  in  a  limited  edition  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  numbered  copies.  Inquiries  about  availability  and  price  should 
be  directed  to  Los  Sotanos,  Avenida  Jose  Antonio  55,  Madrid  13, 
Spain.  H.W. 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  SELL? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  COIN  AUCTION  SALES 

WANTED— Consignments  of  Ancients,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Collections  or 
attractive  individual  specimens. 

REASONABLE  FEES-COMPETENT  CATALOGUING-ACCURATE  GRADING 
Your  coins  may  form  an  integral  part  of  a  definitive  specialty  catalog. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ALL  SALES  CATALOGS  AND  PRICES,  $5.00 

jX  HENRY  CHRISTENSEN 

Hudson  County  National  Bank  Bldg., 

"V*/  95  River  St.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

Tele:-201  -656-2266 
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United  States 
Coin  Value 


by  R.  S.  Yeoman 


TIIE  DRAG  STRIPPERS  TOO? 


The  reader  may  wonder  what  the  sport  of  drag  racing  has  to  do 
with  numismatics.  Really  nothing  particularly  as  far  as  the  driving  of 
special  motor  vehicles  is  concerned.  Possibly  a  percentage  of  the  racers 
are  coin  collectors.  What  really  struck  us  was  the  similarity  of  their 
present  problem  to  our  own.  It  concerns  their  image  as  a  group  and 
what  national  champion  Don  Garlits,  a  professional  driver,  had  to  say 
in  a  recent  press  report  about  what  is  happening  to  that  image. 

The  current  background  ballyhoo  takes  the  form  of  raucous  radio 
commercials  which  “embarrass  the  devil  out  of  me,”  he  said.  He  re¬ 
marked  further,  “The  get-rich-quick  promoters  don’t  care  much  about 
the  sport  except  for  the  people  they  pack  in.”  Garlits,  who  is  thirty- 
four  and  presently  earns  $100,000  a  year  in  winnings,  endorsements, 
etc.,  does  most  of  the  mechanical  work  on  his  top-class  dragster  and 
takes  a  serious  view  of  this  chosen  sport.  He  is  irritated  by  the 
screams  of  the  disc  jockeys  who  overdo  the  sensational  elements  of 
the  races  each  Sunday. 

“A  few  see  the  money  potential,  then  phony  it  up  with  all  that  death 
defying  junk,”  he  complains.  “The  general  public  doesn’t  know  about 
the  sophistication  of  drag  racing.  Some  of  the  people  may  be  young, 
but  they  know  what  they’re  doing.” 

The  dragsters  have  another  problem  that  has  a  familiar  ring.  They 
are  faced  with  a  growing  number  of  classes.  “They  seem  to  want  a 
different  race  classification  for  every  paint  job,”  he  says. 

He  laments  that  within  the  automotive  racing  world  dragsters  have 
the  worst  image.  He  is  emphatic  when  he  pleads  for  selling  drag 
racing  as  an  interesting,  sophisticated  sport  and  not  like  circus  side¬ 
shows  as  some  of  those  radio  commercials  suggest. 

Now,  it  doesn’t  take  much  imagination  to  figure  out  our  purpose  in 
relating  the  problems  of  another  unrelated  and  perhaps  less  popular 
leisure-time  activity.  Numismatics,  too,  has  endured  its  promoters 
with  the  persuasive  get-rich-quick  ballyhoo.  Our  “commercials”  were, 
among  other  things,  hastily  set  up  teletypes,  which  now  are  far  fewer 
and  much  quieter.  The  racers’  attempt  to  break  through  the  phony 
public  image  of  irresponsibility  brings  to  mind  our  anxious  weeks  of 
the  Bible  bill  threat  when  we  were  all  being  tarred  with  the  brush  of 
greed  and  the  great  screaming  come-on. 

That  problem  of  different  classifications  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
exploitation  of  imperfect  mint  workmanship  in  the  guise  of  new 
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variety  discoveries.  The  drag  driver  will  go  for  a  comprehensive  list 
of  classifications,  but,  like  us,  wants  a  finish  line  clearly  marked  and 
within  binocular  range,  we  are  sure. 

It  does  lend  some  comfort  to  us  coin  collectors  to  know  that  other 
groups  have  some  of  the  same  human  problems  as  we  do  in  preventing 
the  combination  circus — gold  rush  spirit. 

Mr.  Garlits  concedes  that  drag  racing  is  zooming  in  popularity  at 
a  fast  clip.  It  has  grown  362  percent  since  1955.  3,700,000  people  paid 
to  see  2,066  National  Hot  Rod  Association  sanctioned  events  in  1966. 

It’s  rather  significant  for  a  man  who  benefits  so  richly  from  his 
profession  to  sound  the  alarm  so  loudly.  Perhaps  he  is  secretly  a 
numismatist  and  has  been  keeping  up  on  current  events  in  our  “sport” 
too.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  keeping  his  feet  on  the  ground 
while  his  hot  rod  is  dragging  down  the  strip  in  front  of  the  pack. 


'Whitman Numismatic  {Journal 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


1  TIME 

6  TIMES 

12  TIMES 

Full  Page  . 

. $75.00 . 

. $71.25 . 

. $67.50 

Covers — Front  and  Back  (Inside).... 

.  86.25 . 

.  81.94 . 

.  77.63 

Half  Page  . 

.  38.00 . 

.  36.10 . 

.  34.20 

Quarter  Page  . 

.  20.00 . 

.  19.00 . 

.  18.00 

MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

SIZE  WIDTH  DEPTH 


Full  Page  .  4"  6%" 

Half  Page  . 4"  3VH" 

Quarter  Page  . 2"  3%" 


REFERENCES  are  required  of  all  new 
advertisers  not  known  to  the  publishers. 
CLOSING  DATE  is  the  10th  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  month  prior  to  publication. 
POSITION  is  not  guaranteed.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  reserve  the  right  to  place  all 
advertising  as  they  deem  necessary. 
COPY  should  be  typewritten.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  liable  for  handwritten 
copy. 

CONTRACT  ADVERTISERS  must  fur¬ 
nish  new  copy  by  closing  date  :  otherwise 
previous  copy  will  be  re-run.  All  contract 
ads  must  run  in  consecutive  issues.  Con¬ 
tract  rates  will  hold  to  Jan.  1,  1968. 
ADVERTISING  from  minors  will  not  be 
accepted. 


CUTS:  120  line  screen,  to  be  furnished 
and  paid  for  by  the  advertiser.  Glossy 
photos  or  drawings  may  be  submitted  to 
have  cuts  made  at  cost. 

CASH  WITH  ORDER:  Above  rates  are 
cash  in  advance.  Credit  will  be  extended 
to  approved  accounts. 

ODD  SIZE  ads  not  accepted.  Only  those 
fractional  parts  of  a  page  listed  above 
will  be  accepted. 

PUBLISHERS  reserve  the  light  to  edit  or 
reject  advertising  copy.  The  publishers 
will  not  be  responsible  for  any  product 
offered  or  representation  made  by  any 
advertiser. 

PUBLISHERS’  liability  for  an  error  in 
an  advertisement  shall  not  exceed  such 
portion  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  insertion 
as  the  space  occupied  by  the  advertise¬ 
ment. 

SPECIAL  printing  arrangements  such  as 
color  advertising,  tip-ins,  gate  folds,  re¬ 
ply  cards,  etc.  may  be  arranged.  Write 
giving  full  details. 
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CURRENT  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 

by  R.  S.  Yeoman 

New  Issues — World  Coins 

The  coordinator  for  new  world  coin  issues  and  information  is  Ernst 
Kraus,  393  Seventh  Avenue,  Room  939,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001.  Speci¬ 
mens  sent  to  him  will  be  returned  promptly  after  they  are  photo¬ 
graphed.  All, contributors  will  receive  a  credit  notice  as  recognition  of 
their  cooperation. 


ISRAEL 

10th  Anniversary  Port  of  Eilat  and  19th  Anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel 


Tentative  Tentative 

Catalog  No.  Value  (Unc.) 

43  5  Pounds  Silver  1967  . $6.00 


Obverse:  large  number  5,  words  “Lirot  Yisraeliot”  (Israel 
Pounds)  in  the  curve  of  the  numeral.  At  right,  ISRAEL  in  He¬ 
brew  and  Arabic,  A.D.  and  Hebrew  dates  1967  and  5727  below. 
Reverse:  Hebrew  inscription,  “A  decade  of  Eilat’s  port.”  Dom¬ 
inant  part  of  design  is  made  from  stylized  letters  which  spell 
Eilat;  they  have  become  the  buildings  and  lighthouse  of  the  town. 
An  arabesque  sea  and  light  beams  from  the  lighthouse  finish  the 
design.  Edge  inscription  in  Hebrew:  “19th  year  of  the  State  of 
Israel.”  Struck  at  the  Dutch  Royal  Mint  in  Utrecht;  31,000  LTn- 
circulated  and  8,000  Proof.  Diameter  34mm,  weight  25  grams, 
.900  fine  silver.  Obverse  design  by  Nathan  Karp;  reverse  by 
“Roli.” 

Courtesy  Government  of  Israel  Coins  and  Medals  Division,  also  Jack 
Friedberg  of  Gimbels  Coin  Dept. 
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Colonial  Americana 

I  would  like  to  purchase  a  few  Colonial  collec¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  choice  and  rare  individual 
items.  If  you  have  any  of  this  material  avail¬ 
able,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  contact  me. 

Excellent  offerings  of  early 
U.S.  coins,  colonials  and 
paper  money  for  type  collec¬ 
tors  and  die  variety  special¬ 
ists.  Available  in  almost  all 
grades,  average  to  top  condi¬ 
tion. 

WANT  LISTS  INVITED  —  PROMPT  RESPONSE 

We  specialize  in  servicing  critical  collectors  and  invite 

careful  inspection  of  our  approval 
selections.  We  assemble  sets  of  colo¬ 
nial  coins  and  paper  money  to  spe¬ 
cial  order  for  the  individual  collector. 
May  we  have  references,  please? 

Let  me  make  offers  for  your  nice 
early  U.S.  and  colonial  coins.  You 
will  be  pleasantly  surprised. 


1965  Reprint,  Crosby's  Early  Coins  of  America,  postpaid  $12.50 
Early  Paper  Money  of  America,  by  Eric  P.  Newman,  postpaid  $15.00 


RICHARD  PICKER 

Specializing  in  early  United  States  and  Colonials 


A.N.A.  —  A.N.S. 
Telephone  516  MAyfair  1-0763 
P.O.  Box  123 
Albertson,  N.Y.  11507 


You  buy  tilth  authority  when  you  buy  from  a  specialist 
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KENYA 


1  5  Cents  Nickel-Brass  1966  . 15 

Obverse:  Portrait  of  President  Jomo  Kenyatta  to  left.  Reverse: 
Arms  in  center  dividing  date,  value  below.  Legend  above:  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  t)F  KENYA.  Plain  edge.  25mm. 


2  10  Cents  Nickel-Brass  1966  . 20 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value.  Plain  edge.  31mm. 


3  25  Cents  Copper-Nickel  1966  . 30 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value.  Reeded  edge.  18mm. 
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SILVER  DOLLARS, 
SPECIALLY  Nice  Unc. 

1878-79-80-81-82  S  mint  1883-84-85 
1898-99-1900-01-02-04  O  mint  $3.00 
ea,  The  lot  $35.00. 

1880-81-85  CC  Dollars  Unc.  $50.  ea. 
These  are  choice.  1885  CC  Pr.  like 
surface  $55.00  ea.  Roll  of  20  for 
$1000. 

Last  of  my  Japanese  Invasion  notes, 
(Claimed  to  have  been  issued  for  in¬ 
vasion  of  America)  as  they  say  will 
Pay  the  bearer  $1,000.00  on  demand 
as  our  notes  do.  Set  Nine  Unc.  1  (f.  to 
$1,000  $3.00. 

Illustrated  Price  List  $33.  50tf. 

NORMAN  SHULTZ, 

Box  746  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
84110 


MODERN 
FOREIGN  COINS 

Are  you  having  a  hard  time  keeping 
up  with  the  new  issues  ?  So  are  we ! 
Many  are  difficult  to  get  in  quantity, 
and  sell  out  too  fast  for  comfort,  but 
normally  sooner  or  later  all  new  items 
come  our  way. 

On  July  1  my  new  semi-annual  stock 
list  of  minor  foreign  will  be  ready, 
along  with  a  new  monthly  list  of 
short-stock  and  more  recent  items.  If 
you  are  interested  in  minor  foreign, 
you  will  enjoy  this  and  ultimately 
look  forward  to  it  each  time  it  is  re¬ 
leased.  If  you  are  not  interested,  no 
use  reading  further ! 

In  addition  to  these  retail  lists,  there 
will  also  be  a  new  wholesale  list  (the 
last  one  was  18  pp.)  which  is  available 
to  dealers  who  write  on  their  letter¬ 
head. 

No  charge  for  these  lists — what  can 
you  lose? 

LAUREN  BENSON 

512-K  Putnam  Bldg. 
Davenport,  Iowa  52801 


GOLD,  GOLD,  GOLD 


BU 

Type  XF-AU  Unc.  Choice 

$20  St.  G .  46.75  47.75  50.75 

$20  Lib .  46.75  47.75  50.75 

$10  Ind .  44.50  47.50  49.50 

$10  Lib .  31.50  34.50  37.50 

$5  Ind .  24.00  26.00  28.00 

$5  Lib .  23.00  25.00  27.00 

$3  VF  . 169.00  190.00  250.00  295.00 

$2!/2  Ind .  24.00  27.00  28.00 

$2’/2  Lib .  36.50  39.50  44.50 

$1  Type  1  .  37.50  42.50  44.50 

$1  Type  2  . 135.00  250.00  Wtd. 

$1  Type  3  .  42.50  47.50  54.50 

PLEASE  ADD  A  LITTLE  EXTRA 


Mexico  5  Peso  7.50,  I0P  14.50, 

20P  28.00,  50P  .  58.50 

Netherlands  I0G  Y-30  13.50,  Y-32  .  13.95 

Norway  20Kr.  Oscar  2nd  .  59.50 

Philippine  4  Peso  Isabella  (scarce)  .  49.50 

Poland  10  Zlotys  34.50,  20  Zlotys  .  47.50 

Quetzals  5  Guatamala  1924  .  74.50 

Romania  20  Lei  1890  .  24.50 

Russia  5  Ruble  14.50,  7^h  Ruble  .  17.50 

Russia  10  Ruble  15.50  (xf),  15  Ruble  ..  ..  40.00 

Serbia  20  Dinars  1882  (scarce)  .  49.50 

Spain  1887  Baby,  1896  Boy  .  17.50 

Sweden  10  Kr.  Oscar  2nd  25.00,  20  Kr.  30.00 

Tunisia  10  Fr.  13.50,  20  Fr .  13.50 

Uruguay  5  Peso  (AU)  . 105.00 

Venezuela  10  Bol.  1930  29.00,  20  Bol .  31.50 

Yugoslavia  20  Dinars  1925  .  47.50 

FOR  POSTAGE  &  INSURANCE 


DON  DE  VORE 

5555  Satinwood  Drive,  Dept.  WNJ 
Columbus,  Ohio  43224 
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4  50  Cents  Copper-Nickel  1966  . 40 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value.  Reeded  edge.  21  mm. 

5  1  Shilling  Copper-Nickel  1966  . 50 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value.  Reeded  edge.  27mm. 


6  2  Shillings  Copper-Nickel  1966  . 80 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value.  Reeded  edge.  32mm. 
Courtesy  Joseph  Carvalho,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 


MALAYSIA 

The  Finance  Department  of  Malaysia  announced  recently  that  new 
coins  and  notes  would  soon  be  in  circulation.  Coin  denominations  to  be 
issued  are  1,  5,  10,  20  and  50  cents. 

A  uniform  design  is  used  for  all  of  them.  The  obverses  show  the 
Parliament  House  in  Kuala  Lumpur  at  left,  and  Malaysian  emblems  at 
right.  Reverses  have  the  value  and  Hibiscus  (national  flower),  and 
date.  Illustrations  will  appear  in  a  future  issue. 

Notes  are  also  in  five  denominations — $1,  $5,  $10,  $50  and  $100. 
Colors  are  blue,  green,  red,  blue  and  gray,  and  violet,  respectively. 
Portrayed  on  the  face  side  is  the  first  King  of  Malaysia. 

This*  information  courtesy  Messrs.  Chew  Keng  Ban  and  Ho  Long 
Chong,  both  of  Singapore. 


PHILIPPINES 


Bataan  and  Corregridor  Commemorative 


45  1  Peso  Silver  1967  .  2.75 

Obverre:  Broken  sword  in  flames  within  wreath,  dates  below: 
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TEN  CROWNS  WORTHY 
OF  YOUR  COLLECTION 

GERMAN  NEW  GUINEA  Y7.  The  Bird  of 
Paradise  coin.  Not  too  scarce  in  VF  or  EF 
condition,  hut  in  top  condition  it  is  in  a 


class  by  itself.  Choice  Unc . $  325.00 

Beautiful  toned  proof . $  700.00 


NORWAY  Speciedaler  1642  Schou  5.  Earlier 
Norwegian  crowns  in  better  condition  are 
few  and  far  between.  This  VF-EF  specimen 
purchased  from  an  important  French  col¬ 
lection  . $  160.00 

SPAIN  Y68.  This  is  a  rare  enough  coin  in 
any  condition,  bringing  $400  or  more  in 
Spanish  auctions,  but  this  is  the  only  pat¬ 
tern  of  this  piece  we  have  ever  seen.  Choice 

copper  piedfort  . $  350.00 

SWEDEN  1718  DI7I6.  This  date  is  very 

scarce.  Nearly  VF . $  200.00 

TIBET  YI2.  The  only  crown  from  this  coun¬ 
try.  Rarely  offered  and  certainly  under- 

priced.  Nearly  VF . $  70.00 

URUGUAY  Montevideo  1844  Peso.  WRI  YI0. 

Choice  EF . $  375.00 

VENEZUELA  1874  Pattern  for  WRI.  Plain 
and  reeded  edge.  The  pair  of  these  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  toned  proofs . $2000.00 

ZANZIBAR  Ryal  Y5  EF 
and  genuine  . $  250.00 

Sample  copy  of  our  current  list  on  request. 

Year’s  airmail  subscription  $1 

DAVE  &  SUE  PERRY 

Box  631  Bergen,  Norway 


DO  YOU  RECEIVE 
OUR  QUARTERLY 
AUCTION 
CATALOGUE? 

Send  two  dollars  for  a  yearly 
subscription:  four  catalogues 
plus  —  PRICES  REALIZED. 

Separate  prices  realized  50^ 
each. 

CHRISTENSEN  & 
STONE 

1*.  O.  Drawer  729 
Dept.  WNJ 

Temple  City,  California  91780 


Service . . . 


has  been  the  secret  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  ...  it  has  placed  us  at  the 
pinnacle  of  suppliers  of  all 
numismatic  accessories  that  are 
advertised. 

We  are  prompt . . .  efficient 


Every  Whitman  product,  of  course! 
East  or  West  M.  MEGHRIG  &  SONS  Serves  You  Best 

In  New  York  (10003)  :  239  Park  Avenue  South,  GRamercy  3-3150 
In  Los  Angeles  (90005)  :  525  South  Western  Avenue,  DUnkirk  8-9393 
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1942-1967.  Legend  around  the  upper  part:  25th  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  BATAAN  DAY.  Reverse:  Arms  in  center,  value  below. 
Legend  around:  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES.  Reeded 
edge.  38mm. 

The  San  Francisco  Assay  Office  struck  100,000  of  these  for  the 
Philippine  Government  in  commemoration  of  the  fall  of  Corregidor 
and  the  Death  March  of  Bataan. 

Courtesy  Jack  Friedberg  of  Gimbels  Coin  Department,  Dr.  Pablo 
I.  de  Jesus  and  Dr.  M.  Crisologo. 


TONGA 

Decimal  Coinage 

New  coinage  f6r  Tonga  has  been  released  and  is  now  available.  The 
obverses  of  all  coins  shows  the  bust  of  the  late  Queen  Salote  Tupou  III 
with  inscription  above  and  date  1967  below. 


4  1  Seniti  Bronze  1967  . $  .20 

Reverse:  Turtle,  value  below.  Plain  edge. 

5  2  Seniti  Bronze  1967  . 30 


Design  similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value. 


6  5  Seniti  Copper-Nickel  1967  . 40 

Reverse:  Value  5  in  center,  Isi  leaves  and  stars  in  partial  circle, 
TONGA  above,  SENITI  below.  Reeded  edge. 

7  10  Seniti  Copper-Nickel  1967  . 50 

Design  similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value. 

8  20  Seniti  Copper-Nickel  1967  . 75 

Reverse:  National  Arms,  value  above,  TONGA  below.  Legend 
in  ribbon.  Designer’s  initials  D.B.  separated  at  bottom  of  Arms. 
Reeded  edge. 

9  50  Seniti  Copper-Nickel  1967  .  1.00 

Design  similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value. 
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NUMISMATIC  BOOKS 

FOR  SALE 

U.  S.,  FOREIGN  AND 

CURRENT,  ETC. 

ANCIENT  COINS 

ISSUES  OF  THE  "NUMISMATIST" 

Hetrich-Guttag: 

FROM  1896  ON 

Civil  War  Tokens  and  Tradesmen's 

ISSUES  OF  THE  "SCRAPBOOK" 

Store  Cards.  Rep.  1965.  289  pp. 

FROM  1935  ON 

16  pis.  . . $45.00 

OVER  20  GENUINE  CAL. 

GOLD  PIECES 

Lamb: 

EARLY  AUCTION  CATALOGS  AND 

Cat.  of  German  War  Tokens.  (Mu- 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

nicipal  Issues  1914-1921)  Rev. 

MANY  MEDALS  AND  TOKENS,  AND 

ed.  1966.  143  pp.  ills.  vals.  $5.00 

UNUSUAL  ITEMS 

EXPOSITION  AND 

Hard  Times  Tokens.  Rep.  1965. 

POLITICAL  MATERIAL 

32  pp.  ills.  Bound  ed.  . $9.50 

An  opportunity  to  acquire  items 
which  are  seldom  offered. 

Miller: 

SEND  FOR  MY  CATALOG 

A  Cat.  of  U.S.  Store  Cards  or  Mer¬ 
chants  Tokens.  1962.  101  pp. 

OFFERING  THE  ABOVE  MATERIAL 

1  pi.  +  ills . $5.95 

Please  include  25$  to  cover  postage 
and  handling  and  ZIP. 

FRANK  &  LAURESE  KATEN 

H.  G.  SPANGENBERGER 

FOB  4271,  Takoma  Pk.  Sta. 

P.  O.  Box  203-WNJ 

Washington,  D.  C.  20012 

Englewood  (Dayton),  Ohio  45322 

MEXICAN  COINS 


S.N.M — 83-A  SERGIO  TORRES  MARTINEZ  A  N  A-47228 


COLONIAL  COINS. 


%  Real— Cob.— G.  Cond . $1.40 

1  Real— Phillip  11— Cob . $2.50 

1  "  — Charles  &  Johanna  . $6.50 


PILLAR  TYPE 

King  and  date  of  my  choice.  Fine  Condition. 
y2  Rl.— 2.50,  1  Rl.— $5.00,  2  Rls— $12.00,  8 
Rls.— $33.00 

BUST  TYPE 

King  and  date  of  my  choice.  F/VF  Cond. 
i/2  Rl.  $2.40,  1  Ul.  $3.00,  2  Rls.  $7.00.  8  Rls. 
$9.00 

ESTADOS  UNI 


REPUBLIC 

Balance  Scales. 

Mints  and  dates  of  my  choice. 

0.25  F/VF,  $1.60—0.50  F/VF,  $3.00—1.00  F/VF. 
$5.50 


REALES. 

Mints  and  dates  of  my  choice.  VF  Cond. 

%  Rl.  $.80.  1  Rl.  $1.20,  2  Rls.  $1.75,  4  Rls. 
$7.00,  8  Rls.  EF— $3.00 

1.00— 1898/1909— Rad.  Cap.— EF  . $2.80 

i  MEXICANOS. 


10  Centavos — Copper — F.  Large  . $  3.00 

20  Centavos — Copper — EF/AU  Large  . $  8.00 

50  Centavos— Silver— EF,  1906/17— $.85,  1919  VF,  Ty.  11  $1.50.  1935 

— EF,  Rad.  Cap.  $.80,  1943/5  EF/AU,  Rad.  Cap.  $.60,  1950— 

- — Cuauhtemoc  EF.  $.25,  1959,  Cuauh.  (bronze)  BU,  $.50, — 

—Rare  date  1938  VF/EF  $18.00,  1942  EF/AU— $2.50. 

1  Peso  —Silver— 1910  VF  $6.50,  1911  and  1913  F/VF  $9.00  L.  on  horse. 

—1918/19— F,  Rad.  Cap.  $4.50,  1943/45  Rad.  Cap.  Unc  $.85,— 

—(Set  Pesos  Rad.  Cap.  1918/45,  19  coins  $22.50),  1950  Morelos— 

— AU  $.75.  1947/8  Morelos  EF/AU.  $.70,  1957  Juarez  F/VG  $1.00 
— AU  $3.50,  1967  Morelos  BU.  $.40 

2  Pesos  —Silver — 1921  Comm,  of  the  Indep.  VF  . . . $10.00 

5  Pesos  —Silver— 1948  Cuauhtemoc  BU  $2.00.  1951/3  Hidalgo  BU— $1.35— 

—1955/7  Hidalgo  BU— $1.00 

5  Pesos  Comm. — Silver — 1953  Hidalgo  BU  $2.20,  1957  Juarez  AU  $3.50,  1959 
— Carranza  AU — $1.50. 

10  Pesos  — Silver — 1955  Hidalgo  Unc,  $3.00 — 1956  Hidalgo  Unc  $2.20 

10  Pesos  Comm.  Silver— 1957  Juarez  AU  $13.50—1960  Hidalgo  &  Madero  Unc  $2.20 

ONZA  TROY — Comm.  Silver— 1949 — Unc — (Pure  silver)  . „ .  .  $10.00 

SET— 1967— $1.00—  .50— .20— .05— BU  . $  .80 

All  kinds  of  Mexican  Colonial,  Republic,  Revolutionary,  20th  Century’s  Coins — and  Medals.  Special 
price  lists  for  dealers  and  collectors.  For  special  dates  and  Mints  send  your  want  list.  For  orders 
under  $5.00  please  add  50  Centavos  for  postage.  Personal  check  will  be  accepted. 

SERGIO  TORRES  MARTINEZ,  Apdo.  Postal  M-7392,  Mexico  1 ,  D.F. 
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10  1  Pa’anga  Copper-Nickel  1967  .  2.00 

Similar  except  for  size  and  value. 

Characteristics  of  the  coinage  and  quantities  minted  are  as  follows: 


Denomination 

Diameter 

(Inches) 

Weight 

(Imperial 

grains) 

Mintage 

1  Seniti 

.69 

40 

500,000 

2  Seniti 

.83 

60 

500,000 

5  Seniti 

.764 

43.6 

300,000 

10  Seniti 

.929 

87.3 

300,000 

20  Seniti 

1.122 

174.6 

150,000 

50  Seniti 

1.360 

280 

75,000 

1  Pa’anga 

1.525 

436.36 

65,000 

Courtesy  Emil  Mack, 

Allan  Petrov, 

Treasury  of  Tonga  Numismatic 

Section,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  C.  Oyen. 


123 


UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC  (Egypt) 


5  Milliemes  Aluminum  1967 


.15 
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WESTERN  JOBBER  &  DISTRIBUTOR 

We  Stock  the  Complete  Whitman  Line 

of 

COIN  and  STAMP  SUPPLIES 

WE  WHOLESALE  ONLY 

COIN  FOLDERS,  ALBUMS  and  REFERENCE  BOOKS 
STAMP  ALBUMS,  PACKETS  and  ACCESSORIES 

DROP  SHIPMENT  SERVICE 

for  your  convenience  and  maximum  profit!  Send  along 
address  labels  with  orders  and  use  this  service  any  time. 

M.  C.  CLAYTON 

1901  Clement  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94121 


COINS  FROM  COMMONWEALTH 

Colonial  Coins 

We  maintain  a  select  stock  of  American  colonial 
coins,  all  carefully  attributed  and  unconditionally 
guaranteed  to  be  genuine.  We  are  happy  to  ship  on 
approval  upon  the  receipt  of  references.  We  believe 
you’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  our  prices.  Won’t 
you  give  us  a  try? 


We  are  also  interested  in  purchasing  colonials, 
common  or  scarce  varieties,  individual  pieces  or 
entire  collections.  If  you  are  considering  the  sale 
of  your  coins,  we  would  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  offer.  All  communications  will  be 
promptly  and  courteously  acknowledged. 


IT  PAYS  TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  COMMONWEALTH! 


COMMONWEALTH  COIN  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  218  •  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081  •  215  Klngswood  4-4460 
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Obverse:  Arms,  consisting  of  eagle  with  two  star  shield  super¬ 
imposed.  Reverse:  Value  between  A.D.  date  1967  and  Mohamme¬ 
dan  date  1386  A.H.,  Arabic  legend  above  for  UNITED  ARAB 
REPUBLIC.  Incused  3  times  around  the  edge  are  the  Arabic 
letters  Gheem — Ein — Meem,  for  UAR.  22mm. 

124  10  Milliemes  Aluminum  1967  . 30 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value.  23%  mm. 

According  to  Raoul  Bajocchi,  the  above  coins  have  been  issued  to 
take  the  place  of  the  same  values  in  bronze  which  have  disappeared 
almost  completely  from  circulation.  Quantity  struck  is  not  known  at 
this  time.  We  also  thank  Mr.  Bajocchi  for  the  translation  as  well  as 
transliteration.  Additional  credit  also  to  Roy  Sandstrom. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

The  1965  currency  revaluation  brought  with  it  a  couple  of  new  type 
coins,  a  5  Para  and  1  Dinar.  These  were  assigned  Catalog  Nos.  36  and 
40,  respectively,  as  other  values  were  expected  to  be  issued  with  similar 
designs. 

In  a  surprise  move,  and  before  any  other  denominations  were  re¬ 
leased,  a  general  re-designing  of  all  coinage  took  place.  This  new  coin¬ 
age  consists  of  the  three  lower  denominations  so  far,  and  others  are 
expected.  The  date  on  these  new  issues  is  also  1965;  this  creates  two 
distinct  types  of  the  5  Para  for  1965,  and  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
holding  Catalog  Nos.  37-39  open. 

The  1  Dinar  1965  will  thus  be  re-numbered  as  No.  37;  the  re-designed 
coinage  will  commence  with  No.  38. 

37  1  Dinar  Copper-Nickel  1965  . 50 

This  is  shown  in  the  Current  Coins  of  the  World  catalog  as 
No.  40. 


38  5  Para  Aluminum-Bronze  1965  . 10 

Obverse :  Arms  in  center,  SFR  JUGOSLAVIJA  (Socialist  Feder¬ 
ated  Republic)  below,  same  legend  above  in  Cyrillic.  Reverse: 
large  numeral  for  value  in  center,  PARA  in  four  languages 
around,  split  date  at  sides  19-65.  Reeded  edge. 

39  10  Para  Aluminum-Bronze  1965  . 20 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value. 

40  20  Para  Aluminum-Bronze  1965  . 30 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value. 

Courtesy  Mr.  D.  Bozovic. 

GUYANA— Price  corrections.  The  new  Guyana  issue  shown  last 
month  carried  valuations  too  low  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  coins.  These  valuations  should  be  raised  by  approximately  50%. 
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NEW!  1967  CANADIAN 
CENTENNIAL  COINS 

All  1967  coins  have  the  new  wildlife 
designs.  BU  1967  coins  selected  from 
mint  bags. 

Cents  .05,  10  for  .33  ;  Nickels  .09,  6  for 
.51  ;  Dime  .19,  6  for  .93  ;  Quarters  .37, 
6  for  2.05  ;  Halves  .70  ;  Silver  dollars 
1.39.  Set,  6  coins  including  silver 
dollar  sealed  by  us  in  pliofilm  2.79 


10  Sets  . 25.11 

New  1967  Centennial  $1.00  bill, 

Unc .  1.16 

Regular  current  issue  (dated  1954) 

$1.00  Bill  Uncirculated  .  1.16 

Regular  $2.00  bill,  Unc .  2.23 

1967  Rolls  (unselected)  : 

Silver  dollars  (20)  $24.18; 

Roll  Set,  lc-$1.00  .  54.87 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back  plus  return  postage  costs.  Prices 
in  U.S.  funds.  Orders  under  $5,  add 

25<L 

MARLES  &  CO. 

Box  5010-A,  Station  A 
Dept.  WNJ  Calgary,  Canada 


3  SPECIAL 
BRAZILIAN  OFFERS 

RARE  BRAZILIAN  CURRENCY 

Will  airmail  set  postpaid.  Airmail 
$1.00  cash  or  cashier's  check. 

THE  RAREST  BRAZILIAN 
COINS 

Will  airmail  set  postpaid.  Airmail 
$5.00  Bank  Cashier's  Check. 

RARE  BRAZILIAN  STAMPS 

Will  airmail  set  postpaid.  Airmail 
$1.00  cash  or  cashier's  check. 
Airmail  at  once  your  order  for  any 
and/or  all  of  these  "Special  Offers," 
while  my  limited  stock  lasts.  Airmail 
your  Want  List.  My  list  airmailed 
free. 

Dra.  Norma  Guimaraes 
Caixa  Postal  1335 
Santos,  Brazil 


New  Fourth  Edition 

MAJOR  VARIETY 
&  ODDITY  GUIDE 

128  Pages 

Revised 
Prices 

New 

Discoveries 
Simplified 
Catalog 
System 

Hundreds  of 
Photographs 

Worth  many  times  the  $2.50 
price.  Write  for  nearest  source 
to  ... 

ANDERSON  NEWS 
COMPANY 

Dept.  16 

4320  Huntsville  Rd. 

Florence,  Alabama  35630 


CROWNS  &  SETS 


Afghanistan  Y55-57  BU  .  1.25 

Argentina  Y31-33  BU  .  1.00 

Austria  Y112  Proof  .  4.00 

Bermuda  Y2  BU  .  2.00 

Bolivia  Y95-98  BU  . 65 

Brazil  C190  VF-XF  .  9.75 

C194  VF-XF .  9.75 

C201  VF-XF  .  8.75 

the  above  trio  for  . 25.00 

Y84-86  BU  . 60 

Bulgaria  Y46-52  BU  .  1.65 

Cambodia  Ylla-13a  BU  .  1.00 

Chile  Y48  VF-XF  . 12.50 

Y69  VF-XF  .  11.00 

Y94  VF-XF  . 13.25 

the  above  trio  for  . 34.00 

China  Ylla  VF-XF  .  3.50 

Y19a  VF-FX  .  3.50 

Y27  VF-XF  .  3.50 

the  above  trio  for  .  .10.00 

Comoro  Islands  Y4-8  BU  .  1.40 

Cyprus  Y35-39  BU  .  2.75 

Y41-45  BU  .  ......  2.25 

Czechoslovakia  Y62-68  BU  1.65 

Denmark  Y65  BU  .  3.75 

Ecuador  Y56  Unc  .  3.25 


Minimum  order — $2.50 
30<!  handling  on  orders  under  $5.00 

EDMUND  MOLZAN 

3228  Fruitvale  Avenue 
Oakland,  California  94602 
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by  Robert  C.  Willey 


I  lie  Canadian 

When  Canada  adopted  the  dec¬ 
imal  system  in  1858,  the  unit 
chosen  was  a  dollar  equal  in  value 
to  the  American  gold  dollar.  Al¬ 
though  fractional  coins  were 
struck  regularly  in  this  system, 
no  actual  dollar  coin  was  struck 
in  either  gold  or  silver  for  many 
years.  The  first  plans  to  coin  a 
silver  dollar  were  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  George  V. 
A  pattern  was  struck  in  1911,  but 
for  some  reason  it  was  decided 
not  to  proceed  with  coinage. 

The  pattern  bears  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  Sir  Bertram  Mackennal’s 
crowned  robed  bust  of  the  King 
to  left.  Evidently  the  furor  over 
the  omission  of  DEI  GRATIA 
from  the  smaller  coins  had  broken 
out,  for  these  words  are  included 
on  the  pattern  dollar.  The  reverse 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  silver.  Designed  by  W.  H. 
J.  Blakemore,  it  has  the  value, 
CANADA,  and  the  date  in  four 
lines  in  a  maple  wreath  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  Imperial  State 


Silver  Dollar 

Crown.  Fewer  than  half  a  dozen 
specimens  exist.  The  coins  weigh 
360  grains  and  were  struck  in  .925 
fine  silver. 

Not  until  1935,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  King’s  Silver  Jubilee,  was 
a  silver  dollar  finally  coined.  The 
obverse  shows  a  bust  of  the  King 
of  older  appearance,  crowned 
and  robed,  to  left,  designed  by 
Percy  Metcalfe.  The  legend  is 
GEORGIVS  V  REX  IMPERA- 
TOR  ANNO  REGNI  XXV.  The 
reverse,  designed  by  Emmanuel 
Hahn,  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  style  of  coin  design, 
treating  the  subject  boldly  and 
depicting  only  the  major  details. 
It  depicts  two  voyageurs  in  a 
laden  canoe,  with  an  island,  a 
group  of  trees,  and  the  Northern 
Lights  in  the  background.  The 
coin  weighs  360  grains  and  is  .800 
fine.  It  is  shown  as  this  month’s 
Journal  cover  coin. 

The  commemorative  dollar  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  it 
was  decided  to  issue  the  silver 
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The  “voyageur”  reverse  of  the  1935  com¬ 
memorative  was  also  used  on  all  regular 
issues  from  1936  through  1966.  It  is  not 
yet  known  if  this  design  will  be  resumed 
in  1968. 

dollar  every  year.  In  1936  Sir 
Bertram  Mackennal’s  crowned 
bust  of  the  King  was  combined 
with  Hahn’s  reverse. 

Silver  dollars  of  George  VI  be¬ 
gan  in  1937.  The  bare  head  by 
Humphrey  Paget  was  combined 


with  Hahn’s  reverse  in  1937,  1938, 
and  1945  to  1947.  During  the  war 
years  no  silver  dollars  were 
coined.  The  1947  dollar  exists 
with  a  pointed  7  or  a  blunt  7  in 
the  date.  The  pointed  7  is  the 
same  as  that  of  1937.  The  blunt 
7  has  a  shorter,  curved  tail  with 
a  blunt  end.  Only  the  blunt  7 
exists  with  the  maple  leaf  after 
the  date.  These  blunt  7  coins  with 
the  maple  leaf  are  an  extra  issue 
which  was  actually  struck  early 
in  1948  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
1948  dies  from  England. 

In  1939  the  visit  of  King  George 
VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Can¬ 
ada  was  commemorated  by  the 
issue  of  a  special  silver  dollar. 
The  regular  head  of  the  King  by 
Paget  was  combined  with  a  new 
reverse  by  Emmanuel  Hahn.  This 
reverse  shows  the  centre  block  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  Build¬ 


ings,  with  the  inscription  FIDE 
SVORVM  REGNAT  (By  the 
faith  of  his  people  he  reigns). 
The  value,  CANADA,  and  the 
date  are  in  the  exergue.  Some 
specimens  of  this  coin  were  struck 
on  polished  flans,  and  are  very 
beautiful. 

When  India  became  independ¬ 
ent  in  1947,  the  title  ET  IND: 
IMP:  was  removed  from  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  obverses  of  all 
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coins.  This  change  took  time,  and 
the  1948  dies  were  late  in  arrival. 
Consequently  the  1948  dollars  are 


scarce.  The  new  obverse  was  also 
used  from  1950  through  1952. 
During  this  period  the  reverse 
die  began  to  wear.  This  produced 
specimens  in  1950  on  which  the 
Northern  Lights  at  the  right  are 
either  weak  or  missing.  Other 
specimens  exist  without  the 
usual  number  of  water  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  canoe.  The  dol¬ 
lar  of  1950  has  a  variety  with 
only  one  water  line  at  the  right, 
and  another  with  no  Northern 
Lights  at  the  far  right.  Both 
these  varieties  show  intermediate 
stages  in  their  development.  A 
variety  of  the  1951  dollar  is  said 
to  show  only  one  water  line,  but 
to  the  writer’s  knowledge  none 
has  ever  been  produced  to  verify 
the  claim.  Some  of  the  1952  dol¬ 
lars  exist  with  no  water  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  canoe. 

The  most  beautiful  of  Canada’s 
silver  dollars  was  issued  in  1949 
to  mark  the  entry  of  Newfound¬ 
land  into  the  Confederation.  The 
entire  issue  was  proof-like,  and 
was  distributed  to  the  banks  in 
plastic  tubes  containing  twenty 
dollars  each.  Unfortunately  they 
were  not  preserved  in  very  large 


numbers  in  their  pristine  beauty. 
The  regular  Paget  obverse  was 
combined  with  a  reverse  by 


Thomas  Shingles  depicting  the 
Matthew,  the  ship  of  explorer 
John  Cabot. 

The  silver  dollars  of  Elizabeth 
II  bear  Mary  Gillick’s  draped, 
laureate  bust  from  1953  to  1964. 


The  regular  Hahn  reverse  was 
used  from  1953  to  1957  and  1959 
to  1963.  The  obverse  die  was  re¬ 
touched  late  in  1953  because  of 
low  relief.  As  on  all  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  the  laurel  leaves,  the  hair 
over  the  ear,  and  the  lines  of  the 
drapery  over  the  shoulder  were 
re-cut.  This  retouched  die  was 
called  the  “shoulder  strap”  die 
by  collectors,  and  was  combined 
with  a  broader  rim. 
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Water  line  problems  occurred 
again  in  1955  and  1957.  Some 
specimens  dated  1955  exist  with 
only  one  water  line  at  the  right. 
These  were  first  noticed  in  a 
shipment  of  dollars  to  Arnprior, 
Ontario,  late  in  the  year.  Because 
of  this  the  rare  variety  is  termed 
the  “Arnprior”  by  collectors. 
Specimens  are  also  to  be  found 
showing  the  progress  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  lines, 
and  these  intermediate  stages 
have  been  mistaken  for  the 
true  “Arnprior”  to  many  a  col¬ 
lector’s  costly  sorrow.  The  1957 
dollar  shows  one  and  a  half 
water  lines  on  the  right  on 
some  specimens.  In  1960  the  re¬ 
verse  was  completely  re-cut  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  this 
type  of  wear.  All  the  lines  of  the 
Northern  Lights  and  all  the  water 
lines  are  much  more  deeply  cut. 

The  centennial  of  the  province 
of  British  Columbia  was  com¬ 
memorated  with  a  silver  dollar 


“ Happy  Fourth  of  July!” 


combining  the  normal  obverse 
with  a  reverse  by  Stephen  Trenka 
showing  a  totem  pole  against  a 
background  of  mountains.  It 


caused  some  controversy,  since 
some  of  the  Indians  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  thought  it  to  depict  a  mor¬ 
tuary  totem. 

In  1964  a  dollar  was  struck  to 


commemorate  the  centenary  of 
the  conferences  held  at  Charlotte¬ 
town  and  Quebec  to  discuss  the 
eventual  union  of  all  British 
North  America.  The  Gillick  ob¬ 
verse  was  combined  with  a  reverse 
designed  by  Dinko  Vodanovic, 
showing  a  stylized  treatment  of 
the  English  rose,  the  Scottish 
thistle,  the  Irish  shamrock,  and 
the  French  lily,  surrounded  by 
appropriate  inscriptions  in  con¬ 
centric  circles. 
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A  new  obverse  by  Arnold 
Machin  was  introduced  in  1965. 
It  has  a  more  mature  bust  of 
the  Queen,  draped  and  diademed, 
to  right,  with  the  inscription 
in  smaller  lettering.  Emmanuel 
Hahn’s  reverse,  considerably  re¬ 
drawn,  was  used.  All  details  were 
again  more  deeply  cut,  and  a 
larger,  coarser  border  of  denticles 
was  employed.  A  very  small 


border  beading  was  used  on  the 
obverse,  but  this  broke  down  in 
the  course  of  time  and  a  larger 
beading  was  substituted.  Both 
obverses  were  combined  with  re¬ 
verses  showing  a  blunt  or  pointed 
5  in  the  date  1965.  These  varieties 


were  the  subject  of  much  specula¬ 
tion  at  the  time. 

The  Centennial  dollar  of  1967 
has  Machin’s  obverse  combined 
with  a  reverse  by  Alex  Colville, 
showing  a  Canada  goose  in  flight. 


WHEN  BUYING 
OR  SELLING 
NICE  FOREIGN! 
WHY  NOT 
DROP  A  LINE  TO— 
"JESS" 

★ 


Jess  Peters 

P.  O.  Box  123 
Dept.  WNJ 

Decatur,  Illinois  62525 
A.N.A.-RCDA-ANS 


THE  GUIDEBOOK  AND 
CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 
COINS 

FIRST  EDITION — 1  798-1  967 

By  JEROME  REMICK  and 
SOMER  JAMES 

ADEN  TO  ZANZIBAR 

Current  prices  tor  six  different 
grades  and  the  mintages  for  the 
coins  of  80  countries,  308  pages — 
I  100  illustrations.  A  comprehensive 
volume  packed  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  collectors  and  dealers — 
$4.50. 

Now  at  your  dealers — Dealers  please 
contact  us  for  quantity  discounts. 

REGENCY  COIN  & 
STAMP  CO.,  LTD. 

157  Rupert  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
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Propaganda  Notes  of 
East  and  West 

by  Herbert  A.  Friedman 

Special  notice  to  readers:  All  statements  and  opinions  expressed 
here  are  those  of  the  author  only.  The  material  contained  herein  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  editorial  policy  of  this  magazine. 

In  the  two  preceding  articles  on  propaganda  or  Psywar  currency 
(October,  1966  and  January,  1967  issues),  we  discussed  material  pro¬ 
duced  for  use  in  Europe  during  World  War  Two.  This  third  article 
will  cover  some  of  the  items  used  as  propaganda  since  the  end  of  that 
war,  mostly  those  launched  against  Communist  occupying  troops  in 
Eastern  Germany. 

The  NTS  Organization 

It  is  important  at  this  time  to  mention  one  of  the  major  groups 
involved  in  anti-Communist  activities  today.  This  is  the  “NTS,”  short 
for  Narodno  Trudovoi  Soyuz,  or  “National  Alliance  of  Russian  Sol- 
idarists.”  The  group  can  trace  its  history  back  to  the  early  1930’s, 
when  a  group  of  young  Russian  emigres  held  a  congress  in  Belgrade. 
These  young  men  had  already  decided  that  the  “evil  of  Communism” 
had  to  be  destroyed,  but  felt  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  Russian 
people  themselves,  not  by  outsiders.  They  therefore  founded  a  philos¬ 
ophy  called  “Solidarism,”  which  laid  particular  emphasis  on  political 
and  individual  freedom.  Basically,  the  idea  is  an  application  of  Judeo- 
Christian  morals  to  social  and  political  life.  Professor  Georgievsky, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  movement,  had  stated  during  those  first 
days  that  “To  hate  Bolshevism  is  not  enough.  We  must  oppose  it  with 
our  own  ideals.  A  doctrine  must  be  opposed  to  its  doctrine,  an  ideology 
to  its  ideology,  an  organization  to  its  organization.” 

Since  then  the  NTS  has  grown  greatly,  and  has  offices  in  Denmark, 
France  and  Germany.  There  is  also  a  “Friends  of  the  NTS”  group 
made  up  of  non-Russians  that  helps  to  support  the  action  wing  of  the 
organization. 

Many  millions  of  leaflets  bearing  anti-Communist  propaganda  have 
been  sent  against  the  Russian  occupation  troops  since  the  end  of  the 
second  world  war.  For  instance,  during  1956  alone,  over  thirteen  mil¬ 
lion  leaflets  were  printed  and  distributed.  These  have  entered  the 
“Iron  Curtain”  countries  by  various  routes,  the  most  popular  means 
being  through  the  use  of  balloons  which  are  loaded  with  propaganda 
and  sent  aloft  from  various  areas  within  West  Germany.  Although 
meant  for  the  Russian  soldiers  in  Eastern  Germany,  there  are  cases 
on  file  where  the  balloons  are  known  to  have  traveled  as  far  as 
Turkey. 

The  general  style  of  the  leaflet  is  usually  to  ask  the  Russian  finder  to 
turn  away  from  Communism,  but  to  remain  loyal  to  the  country.  As 
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an  example,  one  leaflet  in  the  author’s  collection  shows  a  well  armed 
soldier,  with  a  peasant  woman  and  children  in  the  background.  The 
leaflet  states,  “Look  back  warrior — see  what  is  happening  to  our  coun¬ 
try  at  home.  Arbitrary  actions  by  the  ruling  class  and  abuse  of  all  the 
civil  rights  of  the  working  people.” 

The  NTS  items  all  bear  a  three-pronged  pitchfork  symbol.  This 
is  the  sign  of  the  group,  and  it  represents  the  unity  of  workers,  farm¬ 
ers  and  intellectuals. 

The  NTS  East  German  20  Mark  “Note” 

As  of  the  writing  of  this  article,  four  basic  types  of  currency  leaflets 
are  known  to  have  been  used  by  NTS.  The  actual  notes  vary  quite  a 
bit  in  color  and  sharpness,  plus  the  occasional  addition  of  the  word 
“SPECIMEN”  *in  Russian  imprinted  on  the  front.  However,  we  can 
state  that  only  four  general  types  of  currency  items  exist.  The  first 
note  is  a  copy  of  the  East  German  20  mark  note.  This  leaflet  has  propa¬ 
ganda  messages  in  both  Russian  and  German.  Two  Russian  propa¬ 
ganda  message  headings  have  been  found  using  this  same  format. 


They  are  of  course  in  Cyrillic,  but  we  can  translate  them  to  our  alpha¬ 
bet  and  get  “Dorogie  Drouzia!”  and  “Soldati  i  Ofitsieri.”  The  German 
message  has  the  title  in  both  cases  “Deutsche  Freunde.”  In  order  for 
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WHITMAN  PUBLISH!? 


ytilMP  HO* 


CO.  ANNOUNCES  THE 
NEW,  UNIQUE, 

PART  1  OF  THE 
GIltltONS  -WHITMAN 
STAMP  CATALOGUE 


On  November  10,  1865,  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Gibbons,  a  stamp 
dealer  doing  a  modest  business  at  15  Treville  Street, 
Plymouth,  England,  published  his  first  stamp  catalogue. 

In  the  102  years  since  then  the  firm  of  Stanley  Gibbons 
Ltd.  of  London,  England,  has  played  a  dominant  role  in 
world  philately.  Their  catalogues,  worldwide,  are  considered 
the  definitive  authority  on  the  values  and  descriptions  of 
stamps  of  all  nations. 

Now  this  famous  firm  has  joined  hands  with  Whitman 
Publishing  Company  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  Together  they 
will  publish  and  distribute  in  the  United  States  the 

Gibbons-Whitman  Stamp  Catalogue 

Part  I  of  the  Gibbons-Whitman  postage  stamp  catalogue,  to 
appear  about  August  20,  1967,  will  include  the  stamps  of 
the  United  States  and  Possessions,  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  United  Nations.  All  stamps 
listed  will  have  the  stock  backing  of  Stanley  Gibbons’  Lon¬ 
don  facilities. 

The  Gibbons-Whitman  Catalogue  w  ill  have  these  features: 
All  U.  S.  stamps  will  be  renumbered  following  the  new, 
expanded  Gibbons-Whitman  system 
All  prices  and  valuations  will  be  in  dollars  and  cents 
All  U.  S.  stamps  from  1890  to  date  will  show  a  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  for  condition,  printed  in  red 
Many  stamps  will  have  new,  sharper  illustrations.  All 
illustrations  will  be  actual  size 

Many  stamps  will  have  new,  updated  descriptive  copy 

Monthly  supplements  to  the  Gibbons-Whitman  Catalogue 
will  appear  in  the  Gibbons-Whitman  Magazine  which  wifi 
be  available  by  subscription  and  at  your  stamp  dealer. 


WHITMAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


the  reader  to  gain  a  true  understanding  of  the  nature  of  these  leaflets, 
complete  translations  will  be  included  with  each  discussion.  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  first  illustrated  specimen  follows: 

(The  Russian  part) 

Soldiers  and  Officers! 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1953,  the  workers  of  Berlin  rose  in  protest.  They  rose  against 
the  Communist  regime.  In  two  days  the  uprising  covered  the  entire  zone.  In  panic,  the 
government  sent  out  tanks  against  the  workers.  Heeding  the  call  of  the  NTS,  the 
tankists  refused  to  shoot  the  revolutionists.  We  understood  the  plight  of  the  Germans. 
They  were  waiting  for  us  to  come  to  their  rescue  and  help  them  to  get  back  to  their 
Fatherland. 

The  attempted  uprising  of  the  17th  of  June  was  not  in  vain.  At  this  moment,  in  the 
Eastern  zone,  there  is  again  a  stormy  situation.  A  general  uprising  is  liable  to  break 
out  at  any  moment.  It  is  our  duty  to  support  them. 

Don’t  shoot  into  the  revolutionists !  Join  with  them  in  their  struggle  against  their 
common  enemy — the  Communist  regime. 

The  Union  of  the  German  fighters  and  our  own  soldiers  is  a  good  assurance  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  struggle  of  our  own  and  of  the  German  people. 

Long  Live  the  Peoples  Revolution ! 

'k 

For  Russia! 

(The  German  part) 

German  Friends! 

The  NTS  is  a  Russian  revolutionary  organization,  and  is  fighting  the  Communist 
regime.  The  NTS  is  addressing  itself  in  Russian  text  to  the  Soviet  soldiers. 

The  NTS  is  appealing  to  the  Soviet  soldiers  for  a  new  uprising  in  the  zone,  not  to 
shoot  at  the  Germans,  but  to  unite  with  them.  Only  the  union  of  the  Russians  and  the 
Germans  guarantees  a  successful  uprising,  and  brings  freedom  to  both  nations. 

Help  spread  this  leaflet. 

(Symbols)  NTS 

The  Revolutionary  Staff 

One  can  imagine  most  Germans  avoid  this  material  like  the  plague, 
since  it  might  be  unhealthy  to  be  found  handing  anti-Communist 
propaganda  to  a  Russian  soldier. 

The  NTS  Russian  25  Rouble  “Note” 

The  second  of  the  NTS  currency  leaflets  is  a  copy  of  the  25  rouble 
note.  Once  again  we  find  it  in  various  shades  and  textures,  but  for  a 
change,  only  one  propaganda  message.  The  complete  translation  is  as 
follows : 


NTS 

The  Revolutionary  Staff 


Soldier!  Sergeant!  Officer!  Brothers  and  Comrade! 

You  have  taken  this  paper  into  your  hand.  No,  this  is  not  money  but  the  word  of 
truth.  Is  it  not  more  valuable  than  money?  What  value  is  the  rouble  in  a  country 
where  the  Kremel  bloodsuckers  have  turned  it  into  the  poorest  place  on  earth.  There 
is  not  another  people  in  the  West  that  lives  any  poorer  than  we  do.  What  does  it  mean? 
The  word  of  truth  is  valuable.  And  here  it  is :  the  fateful  and  revolutionary  hour  is 
approaching.  The  great  enemy  of  all  times  and  peoples— Stalin — is  ready  to  plunge  you 
and  the  Country  into  a  carnage  of  a  new  and  terrible  war,  a  war  which  no  one  in  the 
world  wants,  except  he,  Stalin.  This  hunk  of  humanity  in  the  form  of  Generalissimo  is 
mad  and  is  looking  insatiably  for  power  at  any  price,  including  your  blood. 

Why  should  you  spill  your  blood  ? 

In  the  big  patriotic  uprising  against  Hitler  hordes  we  have  defeated  them  and  have 
driven  them  out  from  our  Fatherland,  thereby  saving  the  hated  rule  of  our  Country.  How 
the  fatherland  repaid  us  for  our  sacrifices  is  well  known  to  you.  You  have  visited  your 
fatherland  recently,  you  saw  the  huts,  the  tears  of  your  relatives,  the  invalids,  the 
war-heroes  begging  for  alms.  No,  to  die  for  Stalin  we  do  not  want  and  you,  too,  are 
against  it.  What  to  do  ?  Be  on  guard  !  Get  prepared !  So  that  the  streams  of  war  hysteria 
should  not  catch  you  unaware.  So  that  you  might  put  up  your  bayonet  and  aim  your 
rifle  upon  your  enemies,  the  enemies  of  our  Country.  Stalin  and  his  henchmen,  it  was 
they  who  stole  from  you  and  the  rest  of  our  people  our  right  to  happiness.  To  get  our 
Country  back — this  is  our  duty.  Who  else  will  do  it  for  us  besides  you  and  me  ?  Here 
you  have  read  this  letter  to  this  point  and  you  are  asking  yourself,  “Who,  I  ?  Can  one 
person  make  war?”  No,  not  you  alone!  There  are  many  more  spread  out  all  over  our 
big  Country.  They  are  in  the  barracks  where  you  live,  and  perhaps  your  next  bed- 
partner  might  be  one  of  our  fellow-travelers,  our  hidden  friend  and  comrade. 

When  the  time  will  come  we’ll  be  there,  and  there  will  be  millions  of  us.  The  hour 
of  the  tragic  death  to  the  traitors  of  our  Country  and  our  people  is  nearing.  Be  pre- 
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pared,  then,  to  enter  into  our  ranks  and  together  fight  the  war  of  liberation. 

Execute  the  order  of  the  Revolutionary  staff  of  the  National  Workers  Union  (NTS). 

1.  Distribute  this  proclamation.  Tell  about  it  to  your  true  comrades.  Seek  out  ways 
and  means  of  getting  these  leaflets  into  the  interior  of  our  fatherland.  Be  very  careful 
while  performing  this  job. 

2.  Write  upon  walls,  fences  and  railroad  cars  the  initials  NTS  (we  bring  the  traitors 
death)  (we  carry  the  workers  freedom).  Draw  a  pitch  fork  'k — a  sign  of  public  anger, 
the  sign  of  the  union  of  workers,  peasants  and  intellectuals  in  their  fight  against  the 
Stalin  dictatorship.  With  this  you  will  proclaim  your  stand  against  Stalin. 


* 


3.  Create  groups,  each  with  not  more  than  two  men.  Keep  them  separated  from  each 
other.  Work  only  with  trustworthy  comrades. 

In  case  of  danger  go  West  where  there  exists  for  you  the  right  of  political  asylum. 
Our  foreign  group  will  help  you  to  prove  yourself  a  political  immigrant.  Therefore, 
go  West,  and  get  connected  with  N.T.S.  only  when  you  must  do  so.  Fighters  in. the 
army  and  within  our  fatherland  are  more  important  than  in  foreign  lands,  especially 
if  they  work  together  with  us.  Look  for  a  union  with  us.  Develop  an  initiative  I  Spread 
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out  and  enlarge  our  fight!  FOR  A  FREE  REVOLUTION!  FOR  AN  HONEST  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  ON  OUR  OWN  LAND!  FOR  A  FREE  BIG  RUSSIA!  DEATH  TO  ALL 
TYRANTS!  TO  ALL  WORKERS  FREEDOM!  NTS 


The  NTS  Russian  100  Rouble  “Note” 

The  third  currency  item  of  the  NTS  is  a  copy  of  the  100  rouble 


note.  As  in  both  the  preceding’  items,  the  colors 
somewhat.  This  is  by  far  the  most  heavily  produced 


and  clarity  vary 
of  the  NTS  items, 
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at  least  in  the  currency  field.  In  the  author’s  own  collection  there  are 
three  titles,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  others  may  yet  be  found.  A 
full  translation  of  the  illustrated  note  is  as  follows: 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Land 

There  was  never  a  single  revolution  in  the  world  that  promised  so  much  and  gave 
so  little  to  the  people  than  the  October  revolution.  Forty  years  of  one’s  lifetime  is  a 
long  enough  period.  During  this  period  we  were  able  to  learn  a  lot  about  the  workings 
of  the  Communist  Regime,  allowing  for  mistakes  ascribed  to  lack  of  experience  and 
postwar  destructions.  The  party  leaders  refer  to  the  present  day  living  as  the  highest 
form  of  democracy.  But  we  the  people  have  our  own  views  about  the  October  revolu¬ 
tion.  For  forty  years  rivers  of  blood  were  flowing,  millions  of  lives  were  torn  away  and 
destroyed.  The  Kronstat  uprising,  the  opposition  of  the  Kolchoz  idea,  the  uprising  in 
the  camps  Varkutee,  Norelska,  Kaiagandee  in  1953-55,  the  opposition  of  our  intelli¬ 
gentsia  to  the  political  ideal  of  suppression,  the  deep  dissatisfaction  of  workers  of  low 
income,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  youth,  all  of  this  sufficiently  proves  the  lack  of  trust 
that  exists  in  all  categories  of  society  toward  Communism. 

The  government  is  “generously”  feeding  the  public  tales  about  certain  plans  which 
they  promise  to  follow  up  and  work  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  while  in  reality 
there  exists  the  lowest  ^nd  poorest  standards  of  life  of  all  the  European  lands. 

On  the  40th  year  of  Communist  control  Khrushchev  admitted  that  the  first  things  a 
people  must  have  are  food,  lodging  and  clothes  to  wear  before  getting  involved  in 
politics,  education  and  art.  People  of  many  lands  have  all  of  this  in  abundance  and  a 
better  quality,  without  any  terror  or  political  oppression.  The  “big  structure  of  Com¬ 
munism”  has  changed  to  a  big  disappointment  to  the  people.  The  internal  doings  of 
the  Communist  regime,  the  blood  baths  during  the  war  with  the  Germans  which  oc¬ 
curred  because  of  the  criminal  orders  of  the  regime,  the  factual  failure  of  the  6th  five 
year  plan  followed  by  the  chaotic  agricultural  condition, — all  of  this  not  only  proves 
the  rotten  ideas  of  the  Communist  leaders,  but  also  the  failure  of  the  entire  Communist 
system. 

Under  these  mixed-up  circumstances  and  big  lies  the  new  generation  is  looking  for 
truth,  honesty  and  rights,  and  is  turning  for  that  toward  the  revolutionary  forces. 

The  revolutionary  forces  were  able  not  only  to  establish  close  contact  with  the  masses 
but  also  found  ways  to  fight  back  and  to  lay  down  definite  goals  toward  establishing  a 
new'  government  and  new  order  after  the  destruction  of  the  Communist  regime. 

The  people  are  tired  of  the  old  ideas  and  promises  ;  they  are  striving  for  new  ideas 
of  freedom  and  fairness.  The  revolution  will  bring  about  lawful  standards  for  living 
without  which  no  freedom-loving  people  can  exist. 

The  best  representatives  of  the  people  who  will  be  freely  elected  will  establish  formal 
rules  and  regulations.  They  will  map  out  new  socialistic  rules  to  care  for  the  various 
classes  of  the  people  who  have  so  bitterly  struggled  for  those  conditions.  The  peasants 
w'ill  be  able  to  get  back  to  taking  care  of  their  land.  They  will  be  free  to  select  their 
own  representatives  and  to  organize  committees  dealing  with  the  land  on  the  basis  of 
technical  and  material  needs.  MTS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  true  son  of  the  fatherland  to  take  an  active  part  in  this 
struggle  with  this  criminal  antisocial  regime  KPSS  w'ho  have  nothing  in  common  writh 
the  public. 

Wait  NO  MORE!  We  must  fight! 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  should  take  part  in  this  struggle  which  is  already  function¬ 
ing  in  our  land,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

The  revolutionary  staff  N.T.S.  (National  Workers  Alliance)  is  calling  you  to  fight 
for  a  new,  free  Russia,  for  a  new  worker’s  government. 

Get  organized  into  small  groups  of  2-3  men  who  are  trustworthy  and  experienced 
friends. 

Write,  in  a  distorted  manner,  leaflets  calling  for  a  fight  for  freedom. 

Listen  to  our  radio  station  “The  Free  Russia.”  It  should  be  heard  daily  on  our  short 
wave  26.0  :  44.2  x  44.24  :  46.7  meters  from  13  to  1730  and  from  1920  to  2200  hours 
Moscow  time.  During  the  transmission  the  wave  sometimes  changes  ;  look  for  certain 
signals  of  the  revolutionary  staff  NTS. 

To  a  big  nation  belong  the  ruling  powers! 

For  a  free  and  good  Russia. 

\fr  The  Revolutionary  Staff  NTS 


The  NTS  10  Rouble  Facsimile 

The  fourth  and  final  NTS  currency  facsimile  copies  a  10  rouble 
note.  The  banknote  side  is  a  very  good  imitation.  No  specimen  was 
available  at  the  time  of  this  writing  to  illustrate  and  translate  the 
propaganda  message  on  the  back. 

(To  be  continued ) 
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Neil  Sliafer  Named  to  Receive 


Till  Nathan  Gold  Memorial  Award 


The  Nathan  Gold  Memorial 
Award  for  1967  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Neil  Shafer  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  an  acknowledged  nu¬ 
mismatic  authority  who  has 
authored  a  wide  range  of  articles 
and  books  in  the  paper  money 
field.  In  announcing  the  winner 
of  the  seventh  annual  award,  Nu¬ 
mismatic  News  publisher  Chester 
L.  Krause  drew  special  attention 
to  his  efforts  in  authoring  guide 
books  of  Philippine  paper  money 
and  modern  United  States  cur¬ 
rency.  The  second  edition  of  the 
latter  has  just  recently  been  re¬ 
leased. 

Established  in  1961,  the  Nathan 
Gold  Memorial  Award  was 
founded  to  help  perpetuate  the 
aims  and  collecting  ideals  of  the 
late  Nathan  Gold,  one  of  the 
country’s  foremost  pioneers  in 
currency  research.  It  is  presented 
annually  to  a  person  who  has,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Numismatic 
News  editorial  staff,  made  a  con¬ 
crete  contribution  toward  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  paper  money  col¬ 
lecting. 

The  first  Nathan  Gold  Me¬ 
morial  Award  was  presented  to 
Fred  Marckhoff  in  1961.  Subse¬ 
quent  awards  have  been  presented 
to  James  Kirkwood,  Arlie  Sla- 
baugh,  Matt  H.  Rothert,  Grover 
C.  Criswell  and  William  P.  Don- 
Ion. 

As  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Journal,  Neil  Shafer  has  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  write  on  most  areas  of 
numismatic  interest.  In  the  paper 
money  field  alone  he  has  written 


articles  on  such  diverse  areas  of 
interest  as  Cuban  and  Siamese 
paper  money,  propaganda  notes, 
traveler’s  checks,  interest  bearing 
notes  of  the  world,  U.S.  food 
stamp  coupons,  specimen  paper 
currency  of  Outer  Mongolia  and 
commemorative  paper  money. 

With  the  publication  of  A 
Guide  Book  of  Philippine  Paper 
Money,  Shafer  became  the  first 
author  to  detail  the  story  of  reg¬ 
ular  issue  Philippine  paper  cur¬ 
rency  made  during  the  period  of 
United  States  domination  in  the 
islands.  The  author  is  actively 
working  on  a  separate  volume 
planned  for  future  publication 
which  will  develop  the  complex 
story  of  the  800-plus  issues  of 
World  War  II  Philippine  emer¬ 
gency  and  guerrilla  currency.  *♦* 
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The  1805  Half  Dime 

by  /{.  U'.  Julian 


Perhaps  the  dubious  honor  of 
being  the  least  collected  series  of 
all  United  States  coinage  goes  to 
the  early  half  dimes  of  1794 
through  1805.  Except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  type  piece,  usually  dated 
1795,  1797,  or  1800,  they  are 
simply  not  seen  or  collected  by  the 
average  numismatist. 

The  first  regular  issue  of  half 
dimes  was  made  in  late  February 
of  1795,  using  dies  dated  1794. 


This  indicates  that  coinage  had 
been  planned,  but  not  carried  out, 
for  the  preceding  year.  Including 
years  of  non-coinage,  the  average 
number  struck  through  1805  was 
only  about  24,000  pieces  per  year. 
This  is  only  a  drop  of  water  com¬ 
pared  to  th^  Niagara  of  coins 
being  produced  today. 

Although  the  title  of  this  paper 
refers  to  half  dimes,  the  correct 
name  of  these  early  small  silver 
coins  was  half  disme.  Just  when 
the  name  without  the  s  came  into 
general  use  is  not  known  to  the 
writer,  hut  even  after  1810  disme 
was  still  being  used  in  mint  ac¬ 
counts. 

The  census  conducted  by  the 


writer  in  the  winter  of  1962/1963 
pointed  up  the  fact  that,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  1792  experimental  piece, 
the  1805  half  dime  is  second  in 
rarity  only  to  the  famous  1802. 
Walter  Breen  has  estimated  that 
there  are  only  between  75  and  100 
of  these  coins  still  extant.  When 
one  considers  the  existence  of 
many  tens  (or  hundreds)  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  1914-D  Cents,  1950-D 
Nickels,  or  similar  ‘rarities’,  the 


fact  that  less  than  one  hundred 
collectors  own  such  a  coin  be¬ 
comes  truly  amazing. 

Even  if  we  consider  a  coin 
whose  rarity  is  much  the  same  as, 
for  example,  the  1799/8  large 
cent,  it  is  found  that  the  small 
silver  piece  is  worth  far  less.  This 
is  a  perfect  example  of  the  price 
regulating  effects  of  popularity 
and  information.  The  cent  is  val¬ 
uable  because  many  numismatists 
have  collections  of  large  cents 
while  only  a  meager  handful 
specialize  in  the  early  half  dimes. 
There  is  also  a  large  body  of 
students  of  the  early  cents  where¬ 
as  the  other  series  has  but  three 
names  to  its  roster  of  authors: 
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Newlin  (1883) ,  Valentine  (1931), 
and  Breen  (1958).  The  first  work 
is  obsolete  and  is  very  rare;  the 
second  was  issued  as  an  ANS 
monograph  in  1931  and  is  not 
easily  found.  Breen’s  work  was 
intended  as  a  supplement  to 
Valentine. 

For  the  particular  issue  of  half 
dimes  minted  in  1805,  it  is  difficult 
to  state  the  source  of  the  bullion 
that  was  used.  However,  it  ap¬ 
pears  likely  that  the  leading 
candidate  for  the  honors  is  the 
approximately  $27,000  worth  of 
bullion  (in  the  form  of  Spanish 
Dollars)  deposited  at  the  mint  on 
October  15,  1805,  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States. 

These  Spanish  Dollars  were 
sent  by  Treasurer  of  the  Mint 
Benjamin  Rush  (a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence)  to 
Assayer  Joseph  Richardson.  Upon 
being  properly  assayed  and  val¬ 


ued  they  were  sent  to  Melter  and 
Refiner  Joseph  Cloud,  who  refined 
them  into  ingots  and  then  passed 
part  of  the  deposit  (some  $14,000 
worth)  to  Chief  Coiner  Henry 
Voight  on  October  19.  The  rest 
was  not  sent  until  early  the  next 
month. 

On  October  30,  1805,  the  Coiner 
made  the  following  delivery  (No. 
360)  of  silver  coins: 

half  dollars  —  7,948 

dimes  —  53,240 

half  dimes  —  15,600 

Here,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the 
1805  half  dimes  of  which  so  few 
have  survived.  One  half  dime  and 
one  dime  were  reserved  from  this 
delivery  for  assay.  They  were  ap¬ 
proved  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Assay  Commission, 
which  was  held  on  February  24, 
1806. 

The  $10,078  worth  of  silver  coin 
in  this  delivery  was  split  up  and 
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sent  to  two  places:  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania.  From  then  on 
all  trace  of  these  coins  is  lost.  As 
the  specimen  illustrated  shows  but 
little  wear,  it  must  have  been 
taken  out  of  circulation  prior  to 
1815  or  1820. 

If  the  bullion  deposit  from 
which  these  coins  were  struck  was 
correctly  identified,  then  the 
Spanish  Dollars  were  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  those  of  the  Mexico  mint. 
Hence  the  journey  of  this  silver 
started  in  the  bezels  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Mexico,  torn  from  the 
earth  by  sweating  Indian  miners, 
working  for  an  owner  they  never 
saw.  It  was  then  sent  by  armed 
caravan  to  Mexico  City  for  coin¬ 
age.  From  there  it  went  into  com¬ 
merce  and  found  its  way  even¬ 
tually  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia.  And  thus 
it  becomes  a  memento  of  a  bygone 
age. 

There  is  only  one  die  variety  of 
this  coin  so  far  as  is  known. 
The  obverse  (not  being  an  over¬ 
date)  was  used  only  for  this  one 
coinage.  The  reverse  had  been 


used  earlier,  in  1808,  as  one  of  the 
three  reverses  (V-2)  of  that  year. 
It  had  thus  lain  unused  for  over 
two  years.  The  reverse  die  was 
clearly  in  poor  condition,  as  what 
appears  to  be  wear  above  and  to 
the  right  of  the  eagle’s  head  is 
in  reality  a  defective  die.  The 
area  to  the  right  of  the  shield  is 
either  defective  or  poorly  struck. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  specimen 
illustrated  here,  someone  has 
scratched  the  central  part  of  the 
coin  very  noticeably. 

The  obverse  is  also  scratched, 
though  not  as  badly.  The  bottom 
and  lower  right  of  the  piece  has 
been  poorly  struck,  although  the 
hair  is  boldly  outlined.  Most  of 
the  half  dimes  of  1801-1805  show 
the  effects  of  poor  striking  and 
defective  dies,  and  this  piece  is 
no  exception. 

According  to  authorities,  only 
about  half  a  dozen  specimens  in 
very  fine  or  better  condition  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  only  existing  uncirculated 
specimen  is  in  the  U.S.  Mint  col¬ 
lection  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution.  ♦ 


“Barber  half ” 


“No-barber  half ” 
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Medal  to  Mark  ANA  Dedication 


A  handsome  39mm  medal  has 
been  prepared  by  Medallic  Art 
Company  of  New  York  to  mark 
the  June  10  dedication  of  the  new 
American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  home  and  headquarters 
building  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  The  obverse  portrays 
the  new  building  as  it  appears  on 
the  campus  of  Colorado  College; 
the  reverse,  a  map  of  the  North 
American  continent  with  the  as¬ 
sociation  seal  as  the  marker 
locating  Colorado  Springs. 

Arthur  Sipe,  chairman  of  the 
medals  committee,  announced  that 
these  medals  will  be  available  to 
collectors.  A  limited  number  will 
be  struck  in  silver  and  a  regular 
issue  in  bronze.  The  silver  will 
sell  for  $5,  the  bronze  for  $2  and 
mail  orders  will  be  accepted  for 
the  medals  remaining  after  the 
close  of  dedication  ceremonies. 
Orders  may  be  placed  by  writing 
ANA  Dedication  Medals,  P.  0. 
Box  2366,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80901. 

By  the  time  this  appears  in 
print,  the  4,000  books,  10,000 
catalogs  and  20,000  pamphlets 
accumulated  since  1890  in  the 
A.N.A.  Library  will  have  been 
transferred  to  the  new  head¬ 
quarters  in  Colorado  Springs. 

Those  who  were  on  hand  for 
the  official  opening  of  the  long- 


dreamed-of  National  A.N.A. 
Home  and  Headquarters  saw 
these  volumes  in  a  large  library 
room  adjacent  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  offices  for  library  personnel 
and  a  special  reading  room  for 
student  research.  Modern  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  are  provided  for 
efficient  handling  of  book  requests 
from  members.  Last  year’s  de¬ 
mand  was  for  over  5,000  volumes. 

Librarian  John  Gabarron  and 
assistant,  Mrs.  Gabarron,  relin¬ 
quished  a  responsibility  which 
they  had  handled  in  grand  style 
for  over  ten  years.  They  went  to 
Colorado  Springs,  set  up  the 
library,  and  advised  the  staff 
personnel  before  returning  to 
their  home  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
They  have  advanced  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  A.N.A.  facilities  and 
services  one  more  step.  We  ap¬ 
plaud  their  dedicated  service  to 
the  Association  during  a  period 
of  its  greatest  growth,  and  they 
should  be  credited  with  aiding 
that  growth  by  their  efforts. 

This  merging  of  Association 
assets  under  one  roof  makes  mem¬ 
bership  increasingly  valuable  and 
desirable.  The  library  is  perhaps 
the  most  meaningful  of  all  assets 
to  the  membership  at  large.  A 
new,  updated  library  catalog  will 
soon  be  published  and  distributed. 
The  last  one  was  compiled  in  1962. 
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MEXICAN  NUMISMATICS -THE 
LAST  SIX  YEARS 


( Continued  from  June) 


Then  in  late  1965  things  seemed 
to  change  a  little.  A  number 
of  factors  worked  together  to 
strengthen  the  market,  among 
which  were:  (1)  Utberg’s  new 
four-volume  set  got  collectors  in¬ 
terested  in  new  areas;  (2)  an 
excellent  new  paper  money  cata¬ 
log  by  Gaytan  appeared,  and 
paper  became  very  popular;  (3) 
scarce  large  silver  coins  like  the 
$5  1950  and  the  $10  1957  became 
difficult  to  stock  in  BU  condition, 
as  did  se'veral  minor  types  like 
the  20$  Type  5  that  had  been  so 
common;  (4)  many  new  collectors 
had  not  seen  the  old  ads  and  did 
not  know  how  common  some  coins 
had  been;  (5)  collectors  in  Mex¬ 
ico  itself  began  to  buy  the  coins; 
(6)  and  Mexican  border  authori¬ 
ties  began  to  tighten  efforts  to 
restrict  the  exporting  of  silver 
coins.  The  1964  rolls,  bags,  and 


sets  had  received  such  a  ballyhoo 
that  many  dealers  did  not  bother 
with  the  new  1965  coins  or  later 
the  1966  coins,  so  part  of  the 
carnival  atmosphere  was  gone 
too,  paralleling  the  trend  in  the 
U.  S.  coin  market  toward  better 
numismatic  material  and  away 
from  promoted  “investment” 
coins. 

During  1966  all  the  trends 
listed  above  continued,  and  Mex¬ 
ican  material  grew  much  more 
difficult  for  dealers  to  obtain,  but 
you  would  not  have  guessed  it. 
Several  new  dealers  had  entered 
the  field  at  about  the  same  time, 
not  fly-by-nights,  but  serious  men 
who  wanted  to  deal  in  Mexican 
coins  on  a  permanent  basis.  In 
an  effort  to  gain  customers  and 
become  well  established  in  the 
field,  they  competed  by  again  low¬ 
ering  prices  on  the  commonly  ad- 
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vertised  coins,  the  large  silver  $5 
and  $10  pieces,  so  a  very  unusual 
situation  was  created.  At  a  time 
when  all  these  coins  were  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  scarcer  and  much 
more  difficult  to  buy  on  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  than  they  had  been 
in  three  years,  prices  were  tum¬ 
bling  to  new  lows,  and  many  ob¬ 
servers  thought  they  saw  a  repeat 
of  the  1963-1964  situation.  Sev¬ 
eral  old-timers  who  knew  better 
sat  tight  and  did  not  advertise 
during  this  period;  the  low  mar¬ 
ket  could  not  last  because  coins 
were  drying  up  much  too  rapidly 
to  feed  the  tremendous  demand. 
Dealers  would  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
place  the  coins  that  they  had  sold 
at  virtually  no  profit  after  adver¬ 
tising  costs. 

Mexican  paper  money  really 
came  into  its  own  in  1966,  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  two  catalogs  of  1963 
and  1965,  and  of  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  articles 
and  advertisements  for  paper 
during  1965  and  1966.  Paper 
money  dealers  report  very  favor¬ 
able  response  at  all  the  major 
conventions,  including  especially 
the  ANA  Convention  in  Chicago; 
most  of  the  major  publications 
now  carry  regular  series  or  col¬ 
umns  on  paper  money;  paper 
money  societies  and  clubs  are  add¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  new  members 
that  are  doubling  and  tripling 
their  memberships  in  a  few 
months;  and  Mexican  paper  is 
probably  the  best  catalogued  and 
most  written-about  of  all,  except 
U.S.  currency. 

The  Present  and  the  Future 

Now  that  we  are  well  into  the 
year  1967,  we  can  see  that  the 
major  market  trends  of  1966  are 
continuing  in  the  same  direction, 
and  some  are  reaching  extremes. 


Among  the  major  factors  that  are 
shaping  tomorrow’s  market  are 
the  following: 

Bullion  buyers  at  the  border, 
who  used  to  send  planeloads  of 
silver  to  smelting  companies  in 
the  northern  U.S.,  are  going  out 
of  business.  They  receive  so  little 
material  that  they  have  been 
forced  out  of  business.  Natural 
attrition  has  been  one  reason,  but 
the  major  reason  is  the  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  an  older  Mexican 
law,  which  has  virtually  stopped 
the  flow  of  coins  from  Mexico 
into  southern  Texas  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  Anyone  bringing  out  coins 
must  pay  a  tax  amounting  to 
25%  of  their  value  to  the  Mexican 
Government,  which  now  involves 
applying  for  a  permit  and  in  some 
cases  paying  local  taxes  as  well. 
The  25%  cash  premium  and  the 
red  tape  involved  have  been  very 
effective  in  cutting  substantially 
the  quantity  of  silver  that  enters 
the  U.S.  Violators  face  heavy 
penalties — usually  the  automobile 
is  confiscated  along  with  all  coins, 
and  the  persons  involved  are 
jailed.  Heavy  fines,  usually 
amounting  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  must  be  paid  before  the 
persons  are  freed  and  their  auto¬ 
mobile  is  released,  but  the  coins 
are  usually  not  returned.  Thus 
recent  enforcement  of  an  old  law 
has  resulted  in  the  closing  of 
businesses  from  which  U.S.  deal¬ 
ers  formerly  purchased  most  of 
their  Mexican  coins. 

Another  major  source  of  coins 
used  to  be  the  group  of  Mexican 
dealers  who  would  scour  the 
countryside  before  each  major 
Texas  and  California  convention 
and  show  up  with  large  quantities 
of  coins  to  sell  to  the  dealers  who 
had  bourse  tables.  These  dealers 
from  Mexico  were  particularly 
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good  sources  because  they  often 
would  bring  choice  single  items 
that  were  passed  up  by  the  bullion 
buyers,  thus  supplying  U.S.  deal¬ 
ers  with  many  higher-priced  top- 
quality  pieces  that  were  formerly 
available  only  from  major  auc¬ 
tions.  Two  factors  have  worked 
together  in  the  past  year  to  vir¬ 
tually  wipe  out  this  source — en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  mentioned 
above,  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
group  of  collectors  in  Mexico  are 
paying  such  good  prices  that 
there  is  no  re^on  to  bring  coins 
to  the  U.S.  Why  travel  to  the 
conventions  and  take  a  chance 
that  dealers  will  buy  your  ma¬ 
terial  when  you  can  stay  at  home 
and  develop  contacts  among  the 
new  collectors  right  in  your  own 
city?  In  1963  and  1964  dealers 
actually  sat  at  conventions  in 
southern  Texas  with  no  coins  on 
the  table — just  a  checkbook.  It 
was  much  more  profitable  to  buy 
from  the  flood  of  Mexican  dealers 
who  always  showed  up,  and  take 
the  coins  home  to  sell.  But  at  the 
1967  conventions  in  Brownsville 
and  El  Paso,  two  of  the  best  buy¬ 
ing  areas,  none  of  our  old  friends 
showed  up,  and  we  had  to  go  home 
empty  handed.  The  days  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  delivery  at  our  doorstep  are 
over,  and  we  must  compete  to 
buy. 

Despite  1966  fears  that  Novem¬ 
ber  elections  and  Christmas 
spending  were  all  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  recession,  business 
in  general  is  good  in  1967.  The 
economy  has  held  up,  and  most 
major  coin  dealers  are  selling 
more  than  they  thought  they 
would  in  early  1967.  This  may 
not  be  true  in  all  areas,  but  a 
survey  of  Mexico  dealers  shows 
that  interest  in  this  field  is  very 
strong.  Thus  the  expected  slack¬ 
ening  of  the  market  that  has 


affected  other  areas  of  numismat¬ 
ics  has  not  materialized  in  our 
field,  and  coins  and  currency,  as 
well  as  the  Mexico  catalogs  and 
albums,  are  selling  at  a  healthy 
pace.  Dealers  receive  plenty  of 
requests  for  lists  and  information 
from  new  collectors  every  day, 
and  demand  for  all  Mexican  ma¬ 
terial  is  strong. 

The  attention  of  the  world  will 
be  focused  on  Mexico  during  the 
Olympic  Year  1968;  millions  of 
people  will  visit  Mexico  City  for 
the  first  time,  and  this  is  bound 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  col¬ 
lector  interest  in  the  coins, 
stamps,  and  artifacts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mexico  has  already  issued 
several  series  of  Olympic  stamps 
and  will  continue  to  issue  new 
ones  right  on  through  1968.  She 
will  soon  issue  a  25  Peso  Olympic 
coin — ten  million  of  them  have 
been  authorized — and  as  always, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  medals 
issued  by  various  companies.  It 
is  natural  to  assume  that  many 
new  collectors  will  turn  to  this 
area  of  numismatics  for  the  first 
time.  The  fact  is  not  generally 
known,  but  a  number  of  dealers 
started  several  years  ago  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  material  to  sell  during 
the  Olympic  period.  They  saw 
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what  happened  to  numismatic  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  countries  that  hosted 
the  1960  and  1964  Olympics. 

The  only  phase  of  the  Mexico 
market  that  was  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed,  the  roll  market,  received 
a  real  shot  in  the  arm  when  the 
1966  mintage  figures  were  re¬ 
leased.  Rolls  and  bags  had  be¬ 
come  fairly  common  since  1964, 
but  1966  was  a  low-mintage  year 
for  four  of  the  seven  coins  that 
were  issued,  causing  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  rolls  and  1966  sets.  The 
mintage  of  the  1^  has  dropped 
each  year  since  1963  because  the 
coin  is  not  used  in  circulation, 
and  only  a  few  are  issued  to 
supply  banks  that  must  have  them 
for  exact  change. 

The  10^  was  issued  for  the  first 
time  since  1959,  but  less  than  6 
million  were  minted,  and  most 
went  into  circulation.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  18,000  of  the  25^ 
were  struck,  but  no  one  seems 
to  know  where  they  are.  And  the 
50<^  was  released  in  late  Decem¬ 
ber  to  everyone’s  surprise,  with 
a  total  mintage  of  only  1.7  mil¬ 
lion.  Throughout  the  year  many 
dealers  sold  1966  sets  with  the 
promise  to  later  supply  any  coins 
that  were  issued  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  they  are  still 
scrambling  to  get  enough  uncir¬ 
culated  50^  to  send  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  who  expect  to  receive  this 
coin  at  no  cost.  Thus  several  new 
keys  were  created,  and  there  is 
renewed  interest  in  sets  and  rolls 
of  1966  and  1967  Mexican  coins, 
the  first  since  the  flurry  caused 
by  the  two  new  coins  in  1964. 

All  the  above  facts  seem  to 
point  to  one  basic  fact — at  a  time 
when  interest  in  Mexican  numis¬ 
matics  is  very  high  and  shows 
every  sign  of  increasing  in  the 
next  few  years,  a  number  of 
factors  have  worked  together  to 


cut  the  former  flood  to  a  mere 
trickle.  Dealer  stocks  are  low  in 
most  areas  and  depleted  in  some 
cases,  and  most  dealers  are  busy 
looking  for  new  sources  that  are 
not  materializing.  Several  dealers 
have  been  forced  out  of  business 
in  the  past  year,  and  the  sur¬ 
vivors  have  had  to  form  partner¬ 
ships  or  concentrate  heavily  in 
areas  such  as  paper  money, 
medals,  and  other  previously  over¬ 
looked  fields  in  order  to  keep  the 
volume  of  business  up.  Some  old- 
time  advertisers  who  have  bided 
their  time  are  about  ready  to  step 
forth  again  and  take  the  place 
of  dealers  who  sold  too  cheaply 
and  cannot  replenish  stocks. 

It  looks  as  though  1967  will  be 
remembered  as  the  year  in  which 
Mexican  numismatics  really  be¬ 
gan  to  flourish.  New  catalogs, 
albums,  and  articles  are  appear¬ 
ing  with  regularity,  collector  in¬ 
terest  is  very  high,  and  best  of 
all,  the  ballyhoo  and  bags  of  junk 
that  characterized  the  early  1960’s 
are  about  gone.  The  adolescent 
years  are  over  at  last. 

*  *  * 

Watch  for  our  next  feature — 
we’ll  have  some  very  interesting 
information  on  a  subject  that  is 
receiving  a  lot  of  attention  these 
days:  counterfeiting.  Did  you 
know  that  over  95%  of  the  coun¬ 
terfeits  of  expensive  Mexican 
coins  are  duplicates  of  the  same 
counterfeit  within  each  given 
type?  In  other  words,  just  about 
all  of  the  counterfeit  Parral  pesos 
are  identical,  most  of  the  bad 
“Muera  Huertas”  are  identical, 
and  so  on  right  down  the  line. 
There  is  not  a  broad  array  of 
counterfeits  of  each  type  except 
in  one  or  two  cases.  We’ll  cover 
all  of  this  in  fine  detail,  so  don’t 
miss  the  next  few  installments.  *** 
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THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF 

COIN  CLEANING 

by  Lawrence  Block 


What  does  one  do  with  a  dirty 
coin?  This  is  a  perennial  question, 
and  it  would  almost  appear  that 
there  are  as  many  answers  as 
there  are  collectors.  One  school 
holds  that  any  attempt  at  improv¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  coin  is 
perforce  bad;  if  a  coin  is  obtained 
encased  in  mud,  one  must  leave 
it  like  that  at  the  risk  of  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  precious  filth  of  past 
culture.  Another  group  retorts 
that  coin  cleaning  is  good,  that 
all  coins  ought  to  be  treated  in 
one  fashion  or  another  in  order 
to  restore  their  natural  beauty, 
protect  them  from  ensuing  wear 
and  tear,  and  generally  do  won¬ 
ders  for  their  overall  appearance. 
To  this  school  of  thought,  the 
rainbow  hues  of  silver  proofs  and 
the  burnished  patina  of  ancient 
bronzes  are  one  with  the  pocket 
dirt  on  a  Washington  Quarter — 
all  are  to  be  removed. 

Between  these  two  extremes, 
subtle  shadings  of  opinion  exist. 
One  of  the  answers  most  fre¬ 
quently  encountered,  and  one 
which  rather  begs  the  question, 
holds  that  coin  cleaning  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  should  be  left  to  ex¬ 
perts.  One  will  certainly  avoid 
trouble  by  following  this  advice, 
but  its  application  is  somewhat 
limited.  With  a  very  valuable 
coin,  to  be  sure,  a  collector  might 
well  engage  a  professional  to 


clean  it.  With  a  rather  common 
coin,  however,  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
fessional  cleaning  would  greatly 
outweigh  the  value  of  the  coin. 
Must  a  collector  with  such  a 
specimen  leave  it  just  as  it  is? 

Two  anecdotes  from  this  writ¬ 
er’s  experience  might  help  to 
illustrate  the  Clean  It  and  Leave 
It  Alone  schools  of  thought.  A 
forceful  argument  for  leaving 
coins  emphatically  alone  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  Cleveland  dealer, 
whose  sad  story  enlivened  an 
otherwise  joyless  New  York  con¬ 
vention.  He  told  me  of  the  time 
he  had  a  chance  to  purchase  a 
California  collector’s  holdings  of 
rare  United  States  coins.  The 
book  value  of  the  material  ran 
well  into  six  figures,  and  the  coins 
had  been  purchased  over  the  years 
from  many  of  the  leading  dealers 
in  North  America. 

“Every  coin  had  been  cleaned,” 
the  dealer  recounted.  “Every  time 
this  joker  bought  a  coin,  he  ran 
straight  for  his  buffing  wheel  and 
polished  it  until  it  gleamed.  He 
told  me  he  wanted  to  get  every 
coin  just  the  way  he  liked  it,  and 
I  guess  he  did  it,  all  right.  He 
buffed  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  off  those  coins,  and  I  didn’t 
know  how  to  tell  him  what  he’d 
done.” 

This,  then,  was  a  man  who 
should  have  left  his  coins  alone, 
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or  at  least  entrusted  the  job  of 
cleaning  them  to  persons  more 
expert  than  himself.  But  on  the 
other  side,  I  might  mention  a 
small  hoard  of  cup-shaped  Byzan¬ 
tine  bronzes  which  I  examined 
about  a  year  ago.  Several  col¬ 
lectors  had  the  chance  to  purchase 
these  coins  at  a  very  low  price, 
and  all  of  us  turned  them  down 
because  of  the  condition  of  the 
pieces.  They  looked  like  moldy 
hunks  of  metal,  encrusted  with 
green  filth,  lacking  in  any  detail 
whatsoever,  impossible  to  classify 
or  attribute,  unpleasant  to  handle, 
and  generally  worthless  except  as 
a  horrible  example  of  what  can 
happen  to  innocent  coins  in  the 
course  of  several  centuries  of 
neglect. 

One  numismatist,  more  adven¬ 
turous  than  the  rest  of  us,  bought 
the  lot.  He  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  and 
he  brought  this  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  the  Byzantine  pieces. 
The  results  were  beyond  belief. 
The  coins,  when  he  had  finished 
with  them,  proved  to  be  in  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  Their  details  were  clear  and 
their  appearance  most  pleasing. 
Moreover,  they  could  be  readily 
attributed  and  profitably  studied. 
Here,  then,  was  a  case  of  intelli¬ 
gent  cleaning  greatly  enhancing 
the  value  of  a  lot  of  coins.  The 
untouched  hoard  was  the  closest 
thing  to  worthless — hardly  any¬ 
one  would  have  them  at  any  price. 
Cleaned,  they  were  quite  desirable 
and  very  much  worth  having. 

Obviously,  one  would  not  care 
to  hold  a  proof  1877  Indian  Cent 
to  the  buffing  wheel.  Just  as  obvi¬ 
ously,  one  would  prefer  a  well 
cleaned  Byzantine  coin  to  an  un¬ 
identifiable  green  lump.  These 
questions  are  black  and  white, 
but  there  is  a  vast  middle  ground 


which  concerns  the  average  col¬ 
lector  from  time  to  time — and  it 
is  this  extended  gray  area  with 
which  we  might  now  profitably 
come  to  grips. 

Dirt,  Tarnish  and  Corrosion 

Coins  may  be  rendered  un¬ 
sightly  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
When  foreign  matter  of  one  sort 
or  another  adheres  to  them,  they 
are  dirty.  When  their  surface 
has  changed  color,  they  are 
tarnished.  When  further  chemical 
change  pits  the  surface  of  the 
coin,  they  may  be  said  to  be  cor¬ 
roded. 

This  is  an  elementary  explana¬ 
tion,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  show 
the  wide  range  of  treatments 
which  come  under  the  general 
heading  of  cleaning  coins.  The 
simple  act  of  dipping  a  dirty 
coin  into  a  cup  of  tap  water  is 
one  sort  of  cleaning,  however  it 
may  differ  from  the  application 
of  acid  cleaners  or  the  use  of 
ultrasonics  and  electrolytic  meth¬ 
ods. 

Even  the  purists  of  the  Leave 
It  Alone  camp  will  generally 
agree  that  the  removal  of  dirt 
from  a  coin’s  surface  does  no 
harm  and  frequently  improves  a 
coin’s  appearance.  Dirt,  in  any 
of  its  forms,  neither  enhances  a 
coin’s  good  looks  nor  endows  it 
with  the  trappings  of  antiquity. 
On  the  contrary,  some  types  of 
surface  dirt  can  quickly  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  deterioration  of  a  coin. 
Simple  perspiration  residue  will 
grow  dark  fingerprints  on  un¬ 
circulated  cents,  for  example. 

Water.  Plain  water  is  the  sim¬ 
plest,  cheapest  and  safest  clean¬ 
ing  agent  available.  While  it 
might  conceivably  injure  coins  of 
non-stainless  steel,  other  metals 
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are  safe  in  it.  It  will  not  burn,  nor 
will  inhalation  of  its  vapors  have 
unhealthy  results.  I  have  even 
heard  that  it  may  be  taken  in¬ 
ternally  with  impunity,  but  it 
seems  unwise  to  put  this  matter 
to  a  test. 

If  the  reader  has  always 
avoided  cleaning  coins,  the  water 
treatment  may  yield  surprising 
results.  Open  up  an  album  and 
pop  out  a  handful  of  coins  that  are 
somewhat  dirty  in  appearance. 
Fill  a  container  with  hot  tap 
water  and  place  the  coins  in  them 
for  several  minutes.  Then  remove 
the  coins  (without  burning  your 
hands)  and  dry  them  carefully 
with  a  soft  cloth. 

The  dirt  which  remains  in  the 
water,  and  the  dirt  which  appears 
on  the  drying  cloth,  are  the  obvi¬ 
ous  signs  that  your  coins  are 
cleaner  than  they  were  before. 
Even  if  no  such  dirt  appears,  it’s 
likely  that  such  elements  as  per¬ 
spiration  residue  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  This  water  treatment  is 
a  good  idea  with  any  coin  which 
looks  dirty,  and  is  also  a  useful 
follow-up  to  other  types  of  clean¬ 
ing. 

Gasoline,  kerosene,  lighter  fluid 
and  turpentine.  These  and  other 
similar  petroleum  derivatives  are 
handy  for  use  on  coins  that  have 
a  greasy  feel  to  them,  as  they 
are  apt  to  remove  oils  and  greases 
which  water  will  not  touch.  Dip 
for  a  few  minutes  at  room  tem¬ 
perature,  then  wipe  dry  with  a 
soft  cloth.  The  chief  hazard  with 
these  cleaners  is  fire.  Inhalation 
of  vapors  and  prolonged  contact 
with  skin  are  also  dangerous. 

Nail  polish  remover.  Acetone  is 
the  business  ingredient  in  most 
nail  polish  remover,  and  works 
very  well  to  remove  the  messy 
deposit  left  on  coins  by  Scotch 


tape.  Inexperienced  collectors 
often  use  this  tape  to  fasten  coins 
to  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  or  retain 
them  in  a  loose  holder,  and  ace¬ 
tone  will  remove  this  gummy  res¬ 
idue  in  no  time  at  all.  Acetone 
is  extremely  flammable  and  its 
vapor  is  very  dangerous  to  inhale. 

Carbon  tetrachloride.  While 
carbon  tet  won’t  burn,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous.  Every  now 
and  then  some  unfortunate  soul 
uses  it  to  clean  a  rug  and  then 
sleeps  in  the  room  overnight,  and 
subsequently  goes  on  sleeping  for 
all  eternity.  Inhalation  of  the 
vapor  can  kill,  and  prolonged 
contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  skin 
can  have  very  unpleasant  effects. 
Used  carefully,  carbon  tet  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  removing  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  surface  deposits,  particu¬ 
larly  the  oily  and  waxy  type. 

Alcohol.  Commercial  rubbing 
alcohol  is  also  useful  for  remov¬ 
ing  many  types  of  surface  dirt. 
It  is  flammable,  of  course.  If  rub¬ 
bing  alcohol  is  not  available,  100- 
proof  vodka  is  an  acceptable  sub¬ 
stitute.  Rubbing  alcohol  should 
not  be  taken  internally.  Vodka 
should. 

One  may  employ  any  of  the 
above  cleaning  agents  without 
worrying  that  one  may  be  dam¬ 
aging  the  coin.  While  they  may 
burst  into  flame,  giving  off  toxic 
fumes,  or  otherwise  wreak  havoc 
upon  the  collector,  they  are  safe 
as  far  as  the  coins  are  concerned, 
and  will  not  affect  tarnish,  cor¬ 
rosion,  or  other  aspects  of  the 
coin  which  one  might  prefer  to 
leave  untouched.  The  average  col¬ 
lector  can  rarely  tell  at  a  glance 
which  of  these  agents  will  be 
best  suited  to  a  particular  coin. 
The  best  policy  is  to  use  water 
first,  then  try  the  other  materials 
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one  at  a  time  until  the  offending 
grime  is  removed  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

More  Radical  Cleaning  Methods 

Once  surface  dirt  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  a  coin,  the  collector 
may  wish  to  take  action  which 
will  render  the  coin  somewhat 
closer  in  appearance  to  its  state 
the  day  it  left  the  mint.  He  might 
want  to  restore  a  dark  brown 
uncirculated  copper  coin  to  its 
original  bright  red  state.  He 
might  desire  to  remove  the  black 
tarnish  from  a  silver  specimen. 
He  might  feel  that  a  certain  coin 
would  look  better  if  he  could 
somehow  change  its  dull  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  bright,  lustrous  con¬ 
dition  it  once  enjoyed. 

Whatever  the  collector  wants  to 
do,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there 
exists  a  way  for  him  to  do  it. 

When  I  first  thought  of  devel¬ 


oping  an  article  on  coin  cleaning, 
I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to 
discourse  at  length  upon  all  of 
these  more  radical  methods  of 
cleaning  coins.  Now,  after  some 
research,  I  no  longer  feel  equal 
to  the  task.  There  are  simply  too 
many  methods,  too  many  for¬ 
mulae  for  coin  cleaners,  too  great 
a  wealth  of  preparations  com¬ 
mercially  available,  too  many  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  corrosion  and 
types  of  treatment  for  so  many 
different  types  of  coins  and  coin 
metals.  A  little  knowledge,  it  is 
said,  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  true 
in  this  instance.  A  thorough  anal¬ 
ysis  of  all  the  different  ways  the 
collector  might  deal  with  different 
types  of  problems  would  be  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  both  this  article 
and  this  author. 

For  such  an  analysis,  I  would 
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recommend  Charles  Frank’s  Coin 
Preservation  Handbook,  an  excel¬ 
lent  treatise  on  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  coin  ailments  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  in 
an  earlier  issue  of  the  Journal. 
Frank  discusses  coin  cleaning  at 
considerable  length,  gives  for¬ 
mulae  for  a  whole  host  of  clean¬ 
ers,  tells  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  each  and  explains 
exactly  how  each  is  to  be  used. 
As  I  have  neither  the  knowledge 
to  compete  with  this  work  nor 
the  gall  to  plagiarize  it,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  interested  reader 
refer  to  it  for  more  technical  in¬ 
formation  on  the  ways  and  means 
of  advanced  coin  cleaning. 

In  the  present  article,  however, 
it  might  be  worthwhile  to  exam¬ 
ine  some  of  the  less  technical 
questions  related  to  these  more 


radical  methods  of  cleaning  coins. 
There  are  several  factors  in¬ 
volved — practical,  ethical,  and 
aesthetic.  Each  seems  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Does  Cleaning  Make  a  Coin 
More  or  Less  Valuable? 

Here  again  we  have  one  of 
those  annoying  questions  which 
may  be  answered  either  way.  Im¬ 
proper  cleaning  surely  lowers  a 
coin’s  value — as  in  the  case  of  the 
poor  amateur  who  buffed  himself 
out  of  a  substantial  sum  of  money. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  faultless 
cleaning  renders  a  coin  more  val¬ 
uable,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Byzantine  bronzes. 

But  how  about  some  of  the  less 
obvious  instances?  Is  a  cleaned 
uncirculated  Indian  Cent  more 
valuable  than  one  which  has  been 
left  a  dull  brown?  Is  a  Proof 
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Barber  Half  worth  more  in  a 
toned  or  brilliant  state? 

Here  the  answers  are  a  little 
trickier.  It  is  undeniable,  at  the 
present  time,  that  bright  red 
Indian  Cents  sell  more  readily 
and  at  a  higher  price  than  dark 
uncs.  It  is  also  indisputable  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of 
such  bright  red  cents  presently 
available  have  been  cleaned. 
Many  collectors  with  such  coins 
in  their  sets  will  swear  on  every 
available  Bible  that  the  coins 
were  never  cleaned,  that  they 
have  been  bright  red  since  they 
left  the  mint.  But  this  is  simply 
not  so.  It  is  possible  to  restore 
the  color  of  a  bronze  coin.  It  is 
possible  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  detection  by  almost 
anyone,  and  it  is  even  possible  to 
do  so  in  such  a  way  that  the  coin 
will  hold  its  new  color  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  Numis¬ 
matists  who  state  that  they  can 
always  spot  a  cleaned  coin  are 
probably  wrong — they  can  detect 
obvious  cleaned  coins,  but  the 
best  work  will  fool  them. 

If  a  coin  is  genuinely  uncircu¬ 
lated,  and  if  it  can  be  genuinely 
restored  to  its  “original”  state, 
its  value  will  be  increased  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  treatment.  One  may 
logically  argue  that  this  should 
not  be  so,  but  one  can  hardly  deny 
that  this  is  the  case  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  coin  market.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  sign  of  late  that  the 
trend  will  reverse.  The  high  pre¬ 
mium  for  brilliant  uncirculated 
coins,  the  insistence  of  many  col¬ 
lectors  upon  such  coins,  has  cre¬ 
ated  the  situation  and  seems 
likely  to  perpetuate  it  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

There  are  times,  though,  when 
even  such  perfect  cleaning  can 
detract  from  a  coin’s  value.  This 
is  apt  to  be  the  case  if  the  coin 


in  question  is  not  either  genuinely 
uncirculated  or  very  close  to  it. 
A  bright  red  XF  cent,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  an  abomination;  the  color 
is  unnatural  and  the  coin  just 
does  not  seem  right.  A  lustrous 
dime  in  Fine  condition  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  undesirable.  It  has  an  air 
of  imposture  about  it,  as  if  it  is 
in  fact  pretending  to  be  that 
which  it  is  not. 

Should  a  collector  clean  his  own 
uncirculated  coins?  The  answer 
may  be  different  depending  upon 
what  he  intends  to  do  with  them. 
If  he  intends  to  keep  them  in  his 
collection,  his  own  attitude  is  the 
determining  factor;  if  he  prefers 
a  brilliant  proof  to  a  toned  proof, 
a  red  cent  to  a  brown  cent,  and 
if  he  is  confident  of  his  ability  to 
clean  his  coins  without  damaging 
them  in  any  way,  then  he  might 
as  well  clean  them.  If  he  prefers 
toned  proofs  and  dark  cents,  then 
he  ought  to  leave  them  as  they 
are. 

If  he  intends  to  sell  the  coins, 
either  to  a  dealer  or  a  collector, 
he  will  probably  find  that  they 
sell  faster  and  at  a  better  price 
in  brilliant  condition. 

Some  Ethical  Considerations 

Is  coin  cleaning  proper?  Do 
people  who  clean  coins  wear  white 
hats  or  black  hats?  Are  they  good 
guys  or  bad  guys? 

There  are  those  who  might 
argue  that  this  is  not  a  legiti¬ 
mate  question,  that  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  ethics  would  mean  the  end 
of  numismatics  as  we  know  it. 
But  I  cannot  avoid  the  feeling 
that  there  are  a  number  of  ethical 
considerations  involved  here,  not 
only  in  the  specific  area  of  coin 
cleaning  but  in  respect  to  any  and 
all  of  the  steps  one  may  take  to 
enhance  and  improve  the  appear- 
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ance  of  any  piece  of  numismatic 
material. 

There  will  rarely  be  argument 
over  the  notion  that  it  is  wholly 
ethical  to  remove  pocket  dirt  from 
a  coin  by  any  of  the  methods  out¬ 
lined  earlier  in  this  article.  Nor 
would  a  dealer  feel  obliged,  upon 
presentation  of  such  a  coin  for 
sale,  to  announce  that  there  had 
once  been  a  speck  of  grime  on  the 
coin,  and  that  he  had  subse¬ 
quently  removed  that  grime  with 
soap  and  water.  Suppose,  though, 
that  this  same  dealer  had  dipped 
a  silver  coin  to  remove  tarnish. 
Or  suppose  that  he  had  taken  a 
dull  brown  copper  coin  and  turned 
it  bright  red.  Is  he  ethically 
bound  to  report  such  cleaning  to 
his  prospective  customer?  Is  he 
acting  unethically  if  he  sells  a 
cleaned  coin  without  describing 
it  as  such? 

Let  us  take  the  question  a  step 
further.  Suppose  the  dealer  has 
started  out  with  an  XF  coin. 
Through  the  application  of  sev¬ 
eral  techniques,  some  of  which 
would  fall  under  the  general 
heading  of  “coin  cleaning,”  and 
others — like  buffing  the  field,  etc. 
— which  would  lie  outside  that 
category,  he  will  have  managed 
to  produce  a  coin  which  is  very 
close  in  appearance  to  uncircu¬ 
lated. 

There  is  more  involved  here 
than  a  single  question.  We  may 
ask,  first,  whether  the  dealer  is 
justified  in  taking  these  steps  to 
improve  the  coin’s  appearance — 
and  here  it  is  hard  to  argue  that 
he  is  not.  After  all,  if  the  coin 
is  genuinely  better  in  appearance 
after  treatment,  if  it  is  honestly  a 
more  desirable  specimen  than  it 
was  before,  who  has  been  wronged 
by  the  transformation? 

But  how,  then,  shall  the  dealer 
sell  the  coin?  As  an  uncirculated 


specimen?  I  would  think  not.  As 
an  XF  specimen?  Perhaps — but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  dealer 
has  improved  the  coin’s  appear¬ 
ance,  that  the  resulting  coin  does 
look  better  than  other  XF  pieces, 
that  it  may  well  be  worth  more 
to  a  collector  now  than  before, 
and  that  it  ought  legitimately  to 
command  a  higher  price. 

The  question,  I  might  point  out, 
is  by  no  means  an  academic  one. 
A  glance  through  the  coin  papers 
will  show  that  several  dealers 
literally  specialize  in  the  sort  of 
treatment  described  above.  Their 
Buy  ads  all  seek  coins  in  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  or  Almost  Uncircu¬ 
lated  condition  only;  their  For 
Sale  ads  offer  only  Uncs.  One 
need  not  be  psychic  to  conclude 
that  the  coins  they  buy  as  XF 
or  AU  are  the  same  coins  they 
sell  as  Uncirculated. 

A  non-numismatic  parallel 
might  help.  The  restoration  of 
paintings  is  standard  procedure 
in  the  art  world,  and  such  res¬ 
toration  often  goes  beyond  the 
usual  numismatic  procedures. 
Overpaintings  are  removed,  paint¬ 
ings  are  occasionally  transferred 
from  one  canvas  to  another,  worn 
areas  are  repainted  and  repaired, 
and  other  steps  are  taken  to  com¬ 
bat  the  forces  of  deterioration. 
Antique  furniture,  too,  is  refin¬ 
ished  as  a  matter  of  course.  Old 
cars  are  restored,  with  authentic 
new  parts  made  for  them.  Res¬ 
toration  is  the  usual  process  in 
many  spheres  of  art  and  antiq¬ 
uity,  and  in  many  fields  it  is  taken 
so  completely  for  granted  that  it 
does  not  detract  from  an  object’s 
value,  nor  is  it  even  thought  nec¬ 
essary  to  mention  the  fact  of 
restoration  when  offering  the  arti¬ 
cle  for  sale. 

In  this  sense,  it  would  seem 
that  any  methods  of  improving 
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the  looks  of  a  coin  are  quite 
legitimate.  Who  would  hold  that 
an  old  Pierce-Arrow  should  not 
have  a  dent  hammered  out  of  its 
fender?  Who  would  insist  upon 
broken  glass  in  the  headlight 
rather  than  the  addition  of  a  new 
globe? 

The  special  problem  in  the  case 
of  numismatics  would  seem  to  be 
largely  a  consequence  of  our  not 
yet  knowing  exactly  how  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  many  new  techniques 
which  have  been  emerging  in 
the  area  of  coin  restoration.  More¬ 
over,  the  special  emphasis  at¬ 
tached  to  absolute  superiority  of 
condition,  particularly  regarding 
United  States  coins,  has  created 
a  situation  wherein  the  clandes¬ 
tine  cleaning  of  coins  becomes 
immensely  profitable.  This  is  most 
noticeably  true  with  recent  is¬ 
sues;  one  could  name  countless 
coins  which  command  healthy 
premiums  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
uncirculated  rolls,  while  AU  or 
dark  unc  coins  are  worth  face 
value  and  nothing  more. 

In  series  where  such  a  gulf  be¬ 
tween  XF  and  Unc  price  does  not 
exist,  coin  cleaning  carries  no 
stigma  of  unethical  practice.  No 
one  would  worry  much  if  a  medal 
had  been  cleaned,  just  as  no  one 
would  care  much  if  it  were  AU 
or  strictly  uncirculated. 

The  Situation  in  Philately 

One  may  applaud  or  deplore  the 
current  emphasis  on  condition, 
but  one  can  hardly  be  unaware 
of  its  existence,  nor  can  one  fail 
to  recognize  that  it  is,  if  any¬ 
thing,  growing  from  day  to  day. 
Coin  collectors  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  note  the  existence  of  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  the  world 
of  philately.  For  years,  stamp  col¬ 
lectors  divided  all  stamps  into  two 
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categories,  those  which  had  been 
postally  used  and  those  which  had 
not.  Then,  as  time  passed,  this 
classification  system  was  refined 
somewhat  —  there  were  used 
stamps,  there  were  unused 
stamps,  and  there  were  mint 
stamps,  this  last  category  being 
composed  of  stamps  with  original 
gum  still  adhering  to  the  back. 

Since  the  war,  an  enormous 
emphasis  has  come  to  be  placed 
upon  condition.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  stamp  to  be  postally  un¬ 
used;  it  is  not  enough  for  it  to 
possess  the  original  gum  upon  its 
back — now  it  must  be  in  “Never 
Hinged”  state  in  order  for  it  to 
rank  as  highly  desirable.  In  other 
words,  if  it  bears  the  slightest 
evidence  of  having  ever  been 
hinged,  its  value  is  considerably 
lessened.  In  the  case  of  recent 
Western  European  issues,  the  use 
of  a  hinge  may  lower  the  stamp’s 
value  by  as  much  as  fifty  per 
cent! 

Interestingly,  this  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  condition  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  an  emphasis  upon 
new  and  recent  issues.  The  col¬ 
lector  of  classic  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  issues  is  less  concerned  with 
such  dizzying  states  of  perfection. 
It  is  the  collector  of  recent  mate¬ 
rial,  and  most  especially  the 
stamp  investor  (for  the  stamp 
world  is  marked  by  this  breed 
too)  who  demands  Never  Hinged 
material. 

This  parallel  becomes  all  the 
more  interesting  when  one  notes 
that  the  stamp  world  has  its  own 
version  of  the  coin  restorer.  Tech¬ 
nology  has  advanced  to  the  point 
where  an  expert  can  take  a 
postally  used  stamp,  remove  its 
cancellation  quite  perfectly  by 
chemical  treatment,  remove  any 
vestige  of  its  original  gum,  and 
finally  coat  the  back  with  new 


gum,  thus  neatly  turning  a  used 
stamp  into  a  Mint-Never-Hinged 
copy.  As  this  practice  spreads,  it 
should  have  an  interesting  effect 
upon  philatelic  habits;  sooner  or 
later  it  should  inevitably  kill 
the  fetish  for  mint-never-hinged 
stamps,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

Whether  or  not  technological 
improvements  in  coin  cleaning 
will  have  the  same  effect  is  a 
moot  point.  It  does  seem  certain, 
however,  that  coin  cleaning  tech¬ 
niques  will  be  increasingly  re¬ 
fined  in  the  near  future,  that 
more  and  more  persons  will  school 
themselves  to  work  miracles  in 
the  restoration  of  coins  which 
have  become  dark,  dull,  discolored 
and  corroded.  I  would  suspect 
that  the  better  these  techniques 
become  and  the  more  widely  they 
are  applied,  the  less  stigma  will 
be  attached  to  coin  cleaning.  And, 
sooner  or  later,  coin  restoration 
will  become  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  only  the  Old  Guard 
of  numismatics  will  have  the 
temerity  to  regard  it  as  unethical. 
All  the  signs  seem  presently  to 
point  in  this  direction,  for  better 
or  for  worse. 


The  Aesthetics  of  Cleaned  Coins 

Does  a  coin  look  better  after 
it  has  been  cleaned?  This  would 
depend,  of  course,  on  just  how 
bad  it  looked  before  it  was 
cleaned,  and  on  just  how  good 
a  job  the  coin  cleaner  did  with 
it.  The  removal  of  dirt  surely 
doesn’t  hurt  a  coin’s  appearance, 
but  what  about  the  removal  of 
toning  on  silver  coins  or  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  green  patina  on  an¬ 
cient  bronzes? 

De  gnstibus  non  disputandum 
ext — questions  of  personal  taste 
do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to 
argument.  Silver  tarnish,  as  far 
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STAMP  CO.,  Ltd. 

92  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada 


as  this  writer  is  concerned,  is  not 
always  an  asset;  a  blackened  old 
dime  certainly  looks  better  with¬ 
out  the  blackening  on  it.  Nor  is 
it  always  a  liability;  the  subtle 
roseate  hues  which  the  years  de¬ 
posit  on  the  surface  of  a  perfect 
proof  have  a  charm  in  my  eyes 
which  far  exceeds  that  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  proof  surface,  brilliant  and 
shiny  as  the  day  it  left  the  mint. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
however,  I  frankly  doubt  that  we 
are  talking  about  true  beauty  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  is  one  of 
the  facts  of  numismatics  that  we 
all  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  use 
words  not  as  Noah  Webster  bul 
as  Humpty-Dumpty,  who  insisted 
that  when  he  used  a  word  it 
meant  precisely  what  he  wished 
it  to  mean,  and  neither  more  nor 
less.  There  is  a  tendency,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  tag  a  coin  as  beautiful 
when  we  simply  mean  that  it  is 
valuable.  How  often  have  you 
seen  someone  examine  a  key  Lin¬ 
coln  Cent,  for  example,  and  nod 
and  cluck  and  carry  on  about  how 
beautiful  it  is?  The  same  per¬ 
son  would  pass  over  a  common 
date  Lincoln  Cent  in  precisely  the 
same  state  of  preservation  with¬ 
out  the  least  bit  of  oohing  and 
aahing.  It  is  not  the  beauty  of  the 
coin  which  has  caught  him  the 
first  time  around.  It  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  superb  specimen  of 
a  scarce  coin,  and  undeniably 
valuable. 

Nor  is  beauty  the  consideration 
we  may  think  it  to  be  in  any  col¬ 
lection  of  modern  coins  by  date. 
When  the  obverse  and  reverse  of 
each  coin  is  identical  with  those 
of  all  the  others,  only  such  minor 
elements  as  dates  and  mint  marks 
differentiating  each  from  the 
other,  rather  little  beauty  is  in¬ 
volved.  Such  a  collection  may  be 
complete,  the  condition  may  be 
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superb,  the  manner  of  display 
may  be  artistic,  but  the  coins 
themselves  hold  little  special  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  aesthetic  sensibilities. 

In  this  respect,  we  like  or  dis¬ 
like  a  cleaned  coin  depending 
upon  whether  or  not  it  looks  nat¬ 
ural,  and  upon  how  well  it 
matches  other  coins  in  the  set. 

There  are  some  instances, 
though,  when  coin  cleaning  seems 
almost  an  act  of  desecration.  I 
recall  particularly  an  afternoon 
in  Harold  Rice’s  coin  shop  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  when  a  woman  customer  ex¬ 
amined  a  magnificently  toned 
1866  proof  set  and  wrinkled  her 
nose  in  distaste.  “But  these  coins 
are  dirty,”  she  protested.  “They’re 
all  discolored!” 

“Madam,”  Harold  said,  “I  could 
dip  those  coins  for  you  and  have 
them  looking  new  and  shiny  in  a 
minute.  But  it  took  a  hundred 
years  for  them  to  turn  the  color 
they  are  now,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
to  undo  all  that  work  in  a  couple 
of  seconds,  doesn’t  it?” 

Integrity  has  its  price;  she 
didn’t  buy  the  coins. 

Should  You  Clean  Your  Coins? 

Should  you  clean  your  coins? 
No,  not  if  you  like  them  the  way 
they  are  at  present.  Yes,  if  you 
feel  you  can  make  them  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  you.  And,  finally,  yes 
— if  you  would  like  to  fool  around 
with  another  area  of  the  hobby, 
one  which  can  be  both  interesting 
and  rewarding. 

It  is  important,  though,  to  make 
sure  you  know  what  you’re  doing, 
and  to  gain  your  experience  at 
cleaning  coins  with  inexpensive 
specimens.  It  makes  no  more 
sense  to  learn  the  techniques  of 
coin  cleaning  by  practicing  upon 
rare  and  treasured  specimens 
from  your  collection  than  it  does 


to  take  your  first  driving  lesson 
on  the  track  at  Indianapolis.  Use 
selected  specimens  from  pocket 
change,  use  rejects  from  the 
duplicate  box,  use  the  most  worth¬ 
less  coins  you  can  find.  When 
cleaning  becomes  an  end  in  itself, 
a  satisfactory  job  done  upon  a 
cheap  or  worthless  coin  is  every 
bit  as  gratifying  as  a  similar  job 
performed  upon  a  rare  and  valu¬ 
able  piece.  It  is  even  worthwhile, 
for  that  matter,  to  buy  dogs — par¬ 
ticularly  bad  specimens  selected 
from  junk  boxes.  These  are  the 
coins  that  present  the  greatest 
challenge,  and  you  can  have  an 
inordinate  amount  of  fun  attempt¬ 
ing  to  improve  their  appearance 
at  relatively  little  cost. 

Finally,  and  most  important, 
remember  that  it  is  most  impera¬ 
tive  that  you  be  careful  not  only 
of  the  coins  but  of  yourself.  It  is 
not  enough  to  keep  toxic  coin 
cleaners  out  of  the  reach  of  small 
children.  One  must  also  treat 
them  with  respect  oneself.  I 
might  cite  the  case  of  the  strange 
demise  of  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  American  numismatists, 
who  was  found  dead  early  in  the 
present  century  in  his  London 
hotel  room.  While  I’ve  toyed  with 
the  notion  of  working  the  incident 
into  a  mystery  novel,  I’ll  pass  it 
along  here  as  an  object  lesson. 
This  worthy  gentleman  was  found 
dead  at  his  desk,  a  pile  of  large 
cents  in  front  of  him,  a  full  glass 
of  water  and  a  half-full  glass  of 
cyanide  at  his  elbow.  He  had 
been  using  the  cyanide  to  clean 
coins,  had  grown  thirsty,  had 
wanted  a  sip  of  water,  and,  like 
a  typically  absent-minded  profes¬ 
sor,  he  had  had  the  grand  mis¬ 
fortune  to  choose  the  wrong 
glass.  May  the  present  generation 
of  numismatists  prove  less  reck¬ 
less! 
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(Continued  from  June) 


SYL)  1296  PEDANIUS  COSTA: 

MARCUS  JUNIUS 
BRUTUS 
(43-42  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Apollo.  Rev.,  Tro¬ 
phy  of  helmet,  cuirass,  shield  and  spears 

Apollo  appears  on  others  of 
Brutus’  coins.  It  had  often  been 
said  that  Brutus  claimed  that  his 
life  was  always  “in  the  hands”  of 
that  god.  The  historian  Plutarch 
claimed  that  the  watchword  at  the 
last  battle  of  Philippi  was  “Ap¬ 
ollo.” 


SYI)  1301  LUCIUS  PLAETOR- 
IUS  CESTIANUS: 
MARCUS  JUNIUS 
BRUTUS 
(43-42  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Brutus.  Rev.,  Cap 
of  liberty,  two  daggers 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  famous, 
if  not  the  most  famous,  of  all  Re¬ 
publican  denarii.  The  moneyer 


who  struck  this  coin,  Lucius  Plae- 
torius  Cestianus,  is  known  only 
from  his  name  upon  the  coin,  but 
he  has  been  immortalized  because 
of  the  great  dramatic  event  the 
coin  symbolizes.  Every  school  boy 
knows  about  the  Ides  of  March  in 
association  with  Caesar’s  death 
and  here  we  have  those  very 
words  imprinted  upon  a  coin 
struck  by  his  most  famous  assas¬ 
sin.  We  see  it  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coin  in  abbreviated  form  as 
EID  MAR  (for  Eidibus  Martii). 
And  to  complete  the  story,  we  see 
the  head  of  Brutus  on  the  obverse 
of  the  coin.  One  writer  has  said 
that  Brutus  struck  this  coin  to 
show  that  he  had  given  liberty  to 
the  Roman  people.  Unfortunately, 
the  coin  is  of  great  rarity,  avail¬ 
able  only  to  the  more  affluent 
members  of  the  numismatic  fra¬ 
ternity. 

SYD  1300 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Ceres.  Rev.,  Ax 
and  simpulum 

Also  struck  by  Cestianus  and 
Brutus,  this  coin  does  not  have 
the  tremendous  impact  of  the 
previous  denarius,  but  is  of  inter¬ 
est  in  that  it  might  possibly  allow 
us  to  hazard  a  guess  that  Ces- 
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tianus  acted  as  Brutus’  quaestor. 
One  of  the  functions  of  a  quaestor 
was  to  see  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
corn  supply,  and  the  appearance 
of  Ceres,  the  grain  goddess,  on 
the  obverse  of  this  coin  could  in¬ 
dicate  that  Cestianus  held  this 
position.  We  see  the  implements 
of  sacrifice  on  the  reverse,  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  office  of  Pontifex 
Maximus  which  had  been  held  by 
Brutus.  The  simpulum  was  a  ves¬ 
sel  from  which,  by  means  of  a 
ladle,  libations  could  be  poured  at 
a  religious  ceremony. 

SYD  1315  LUCIUS  STATUS 
MURCUS 
(43-42  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Neptune.  Rev., 
Military  trophy.  Man  and  kneeling  woman 

Murcus  was  Julius  Caesar’s 
legate  in  48  B.C.  He  was  praetor 
in  45-44  B.C.,  and  then  proconsul 
to  Syria.  When  Cassius,  one  of 
Caesar’s  assassins,  arrived  in 
Syria,  Murcus  turned  his  legions 
over  to  him  and  joined  hands  with 
Caesar’s  enemies.  Murcus  became 
a  general  of  Cassius’  fleet  (jprae- 
fcctus  classis)  and  was  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  capacity.  After  the 
battle  of  Phillipi  which  saw  the 
end  of  Brutus’  and  Cassius’  hopes, 
Murcus  delivered  his  fleet  to 
Sextus  Pompey,  who  promptly  had 
Murcus  put  to  death.  The  head  of 
Neptune  on  the  obverse  of  this 
coin  tells  of  the  prowess  of 
Murcus  in  his  capacity  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fleet.  The  reverse 
with  its  military  trophy  and  a 
man  (Murcus?)  holding  a  sword 
and  extending  his  other  hand  to  a 


kneeling  woman  (Asia?)  prob¬ 
ably  refers  to  exploits  on  land 
also,  either  of  Murcus  or  of  some 
other  leader  of  the  opposition. 

SYD  1353  QUINTUS 

CORNUFICIUS 
(43-42  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Rev.,  Cornufucius  crowned  by  Juno 
Sospita 

Cornuficius  was  a  member  of 
Caesar’s  party  and  Caesar’s 
quaestor  to  Illyricum  in  48  B.C. 
In  acknowledgement  of  his  com¬ 
petence  he  was  made  both  praetor 
and  augur  in  47  B.C.  In  46  B.C. 
he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Cilicia.  After  Caesar’s  death  he 
went  to  Africa  and  gave  assist¬ 
ance  to  Sextus  Pompey.  In  a  bat¬ 
tle  with  Titus  Sextius,  governor 
of  another  part  of  Africa,  he  was 
slain.  The  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
found  on  the  obverse  of  this  coin, 
is  not  uncommon  for  coins  struck 
in  Africa,  for  there  were  many 
cults  of  that  god.  Cornuficius  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin, 
dressed  in  the  robes  of  an  augur. 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Aureus 


SUBSCRIPTION  NOTICE 

Subscription  orders  must  reach 
this  office  before  the  10th  of  July 
in  order  to  have  the  subscription 
begin  with  the  August  issue  of 
the  Journal.  Subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  10th  of  July  will 
begin  with  the  September  issue. 
Back  issues  of  the  Journal  are 
available  only  in  sets.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  will  not  begin  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  month’s  issue. 
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SYI)  1165  MARCUS 

ANTONIUS 
(42  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Anthony.  Rev., 
Hd.  of  Caesar 

The  coinage  of  Marc  Anthony 
is  quite  extensive  and  covers  a 
number  of  years.  Some  of  his 
coins  bear  his  name  only.  Others 
carry  his  name  and  the  names  of 
moneyers  who  struck  under  his 
authority.  This  denarius  has  his 
head  on  its  obverse  and  that  of 
Caesar  on  the  reverse. 

SYD  1166 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Anthony.  Rev., 
Hd.  of  Caesar 

This  denarius  is  similar  to  the 
preceding  coin  except  that  An¬ 
thony’s  head  is  longer. 

SYD  1168 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Anthony.  Rev.,  2 
columned  temple.  Sol  within. 

Apparently  this  coin  tells  us  of 
Anthony’s  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius  in 


Greece,  where  the  two  assassins 
had  fled  after  Caesar’s  murder. 
Sol,  appearing  within  the  distyle 
(2  columned)  temple,  represents 
the  east.  Greece  was  considered 
to  be  the  east  by  the  Romans. 

SYD  1169 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Anthony.  Rev., 
Hd.  of  Sol 

This  coin  differs  little  from  the 
one  above  insofar  as  theme  is 
concerned,  for  again  we  see  Sol 
appearing  on  the  reverse. 

SYD  1170 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Anthony.  Rev., 
Hd.  of  Sol 

Again  we  have  a  similar  coin 
except  that  Anthony  appears 
bearded  on  this  coin. 

SYD  1312  CAIUS  CASSIUS 
LONGINUS: 
MARCUS 
SERVILIUS 
(42  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Libertas.  Rev., 
Aplustre 
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It  was  Cicero  who  called 
Marcus  Servilius  a  strong  man  .  .  . 
a  robust  man.  He  had  been  Tri¬ 
bune  of  the  Plebs  the  year  of 
Caesar’s  death  (44  B.C.),  there¬ 
after  serving  with  Cassius  and 
Brutus  in  the  east.  That  he  served 
as  legate  to  Cassius  we  see  from 
the  legend  LEG  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coin.  Here  we  have  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Cassius’  victory  over  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  symbolized  by 
the  roses  appearing  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  We  also  see  on  the  reverse 
an  aplustre,  which  is  an  ornament 
on  a  ship’s  pkqw  and  which  had 
been  used  to  signify  a  sea  victory. 
The  historian  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  when  Cassius  landed  at 
Rhodes  the  populace  was  seized 
with  a  common  fear  and  they 
called  him  king.  He  exhibited  con¬ 
tempt  for  this  appellation,  telling 
them  that  he  had  just  rid  the 
world  of  a  king  (Caesar).  With 
this  noble  gesture  he  proceeded 
to  loot  the  Rhodian  treasury!  The 
appearance  of  Libertas  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  once  again  reminds  us  that 
Caesar’s  murderers  constantly 
proclaimed  that  they  had  brought 
liberty  to  the  Roman  people  by 
assassinating  Caesar. 

SYD  1313 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Libertas.  Rev., 
Crab  holding  aplustre.  Diadem  and  roses 
below 

The  obverse  of  this  coin  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  preceding  denarius.  The 
crab  on  the  reverse,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  symbol  of  the 
island  of  Cos,  for  it  was  at  Cos 


that  the  Roman  and  Rhodian  fleets 
met  in  battle.  The  loose  diadem, 
or  crown,  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  coin  is  a  reminder  by  Cassius 
that  he  refused  to  be  called  king 
by  the  defeated  Rhodians  because 
he  had  participated  in  the  murder 
of  one  who  wished  to  be  king 
(Caesar). 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Aureus 

(To  be  continued) 
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standard  reference  books 


on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  Friedberg.  The  standard  ref¬ 
erence  work  on  gold  coins,  com¬ 
plete  from  600  A.D.  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  with  collector’s  valuations. 
Fully  illustrated,  415  pages,  814" 
x  11",  cloth  bound.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion  . $16.50 


AMERICA'S  FOREIGN  COINS 

By  Schilke  and  Solomon.  An 
illustrated  catalogue  with  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  coins  which 
were  legal  tender  in  the  United 
States  from  1793-1857.  211 

pages,  614"  x  914",  cloth  bound 
. $7.50 


PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  U.S. 

By  Friedberg.  All  types  and 
sizes  of  U.S.  paper  money  from 
1861  to  the  present,  from  three 
cents  to  $10,000,  are  illustrated 
with  collector’s  valuations.  305 
pages,  814"  x  11",  cloth  bound 
. $12.50 

SO-CALLED  DOLLARS 

By  Hibler  and  Kappen.  Nearly 
1,000  varieties  of  U.S.  exposi¬ 
tion,  commemorative  and  mone¬ 
tary  medals  of  dollar  or  near- 
dollar  size  are  illustrated,  with 
valuations.  160  pages,  814"  x 
11",  cloth  bound  . $12.50 


COINS  OF  THE  BRITISH  WORLD 

By  Friedberg.  The  only  book  to 
present  in  one  volume  the  com¬ 
plete  coinage,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  of  the  British  Isles  and  the 
entire  British  Empire.  Fully  il¬ 
lustrated,  224  pages,  814"  x  11", 
cloth  bound  . $12.50 


APPRAISING  AND 
SELLING  YOUR  COINS 

A  complete  illustrated  catalogue 
of  U.S.  and  Canadian  coins  and 
U.S.  paper  money  from  1652  to 
the  present,  with  their  cash  pre¬ 
mium  values.  176  pages,  5"  x 
714",  hard  cover  . $1.95 


Available  at  your  favorite  coin  dealer  or 
department  store  coin  department. 


Published  by 

THE  COIN  &  CURRENCY  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

393  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 
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BEBEE'S  BETTER  BUYS 


Buy  Where  You  Get  the  Best  for  Less" — at  Bebee's  (where  else). 


POPULAR  SETS— IN  ALBUMS* 

All  Choice  Brilliant  Unc.  “Quality  Sets” 

Lincoln  Cents,  1934-1966  Set  (87), 


includes  P-D  Small  Dates . $  54.50 

1941-1966  Set  (67).  Nice .  25.50 

Jefferson  Nickels  1938-1966  Set 

(73).  Beautiful  Collection .  137.50 

Roosevelt  Dimes,  1946-1966  Set 


(50).  Truly  a  Superb  Collection..  49.50 
Mercury  Dimes,  1934-1945  Set  (35). 

The  1945-S  is  the  Micro  “S.”  All 


Select  dimes  .  133.50 

Washington  Quartet,  Splendid 
Starter  Set  1941-1966  (63).  You 
get  more  for  your  $$$’s  in  this 

set  .  107.50 

Franklin  Half  Dollars,  1948-1963, 

Set  (36).  Beautiful  Set — a  won¬ 
derful  value  at .  142.50 


^Please  specify  Album  desired: 
Book-Shelf,  Library,  National. 


BRILLIANT  PROOF  SETS 


All  Gem  Sets — Original  Mint  Containers 

Write  for  prices  of  early  sets — 1861  to 
1942. 


1950 

. $145.00 

1958  . 

14.50 

1951 

.  79.50 

1959  . 

7.95 

1952 

.  44.50 

1960  . 

7.45 

1953 

.  33.50 

1960  Sm.  Dt. 

33.50 

1954 

.  21.00 

1961  . 

6.45 

1955 

.  32.50 

1962  . 

6.45 

1956 

.  12.95 

1963  . 

6.75 

1957 

.  7.45 

1964  . 

9.95 

The 

ANNUAL  MINT  SETS 

year’s  complete  coinage — choice  BU 

in  Lifetime  Tissue. 

You’ll  be  a  “Bebee 

Booster”  after  a  trial 

order.  List  of 

1941- 

1953 

1954 

Free. 

. $10.50 

60  inc  sd . 

9.95 

1955 

17.50 

1961  . 

3.95 

1956 

.  4.95 

1962  . 

3.95 

1957 

.  . .  4.95 

1963  . 

3.35 

1958 

.  7.50 

1964  . 

3.15 

1959 

.  4.95 

1965  . 

1.95 

1960 

. . .  4.50 

1966  . 

1.95 

Special— 1954-1966— 13  Sets  $69.75 


CANADA  PROOF-LIKE  SETS 
All  Gem  Sets  at  Bargain  Prices 

1959  ..$19.00  1960  ..$13.95  1961  ..  11.95 

1962  ..  8.75  1963  ..  5.95  1964  ..  4.95 

1965  ..  4.25  1959-1964  (7)  63.95 


MONTHLY  SPECIALS 


Austria.  1967  50  Schillings  Br.  Proof.  Commemorating  the  Blue  Danube  Waltz . $  3.00 

1967  25  Schillings  Br.  Proof.  250  Anniv.  of  Maria  Theresa’s  birth .  1.75 

Bhutan — 1965  Proof  Set  (4).  In  case .  11.50 

1965  3-Rupee  Crown  (silver)  Br.  Proof.  Limit  1 .  19.95 

1965  3-Rupee  Crown  (nickel)  BU.  2/$6.00 .  3.50 

Denmark.  1967  10  Kroner  Crown  (silver)  BU  New  Wedding  Crown  for  Princess 

Margarethe  and  Prince  Henrik .  3.95 

Ghana.  1958  Proof  Set  (7).  Limit  1  set  (July  only).  Superb,  in  case .  24.95 

Tanzania.  1966  Proof  Set  (4).  Superb,  in  case .  10.90 

Vatican.  1966  Set  (8).  Pope  Paul  VI.  Limit  1  set .  5.50 

BOOKS — “In  the  Spotlight”  (Postpaid) 

Ask  for  List  of  over  450  Books.  Libraries  deduct  10%  on  orders  $10  or  more. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Coins  (Kann).  1966  Reprint .  25.00 

Silver  Crowns  of  the  Far  East  (Oka) .  3.65 

Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  South  Africa  (Kaplan).  1967  Edition .  5.00 

Catalogo  Das  Moedas  Brasileiras  (Prober).  1967  Edition .  9.85 

Catalogo  De  Moedas  Brasileiias  (Santos  Leitao).  1967  Edition .  10.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  British  Coins  (Seaby).  1967  Edition  . . .  4.15 

Coins  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  1797-1873  (Jaeger).  In  German .  4.95 

Guide  Book  (Red  Book)  of  U.S.  Coins  (Yeoman).  1968 — 21st  Edition  .  1.95 


Minimum  Order.  $5.00  (except  Books).  Add  50^  if  less  than  $10.00.  Ask  for  FREE  Lists 
of  U.S.  &  World  Coins.  Lay  Away  Plan  Purchases  ($100.00  or  more.  Details  upon 
request).  If  not  already  a  “Bebee  Booster”  how  about  a  Trial  Order  NOW  ! 


"PRONTO  SERVICE" 


4514  North  30th  Street  Omaha,  Nebraska  68 1 1 1 

DEALERS:  Please  request  (on  letterhead)  our  Wholesale  Supply  Catalogue  and  Offering  of  World  Coins 


Once  again,  as  we  have  for  20  years,  Whitman  offers 
a  new  edition  of  its  authoritative  Guide  Book  of  U.  S. 
Coins,  cataloging  the  vast  field  of  U.  S.  coinage 
since  1616. 

Th  is  edition  lists  a  greater  than  usual  number  of  price 
changes,  adjusted  according  to  the 
current  market.  These  changes  were  arrived  at  by  a 
panel  of  46  coin  authorities  — in  almost  that  many 
states  — working  under  the  senior  editorship  of 
R.  S.  Yeoman.  Coin  values  are  given  in  as  many  as 
seven  condition  columns,  with  mint  figures  adjacent 
to  dates.  256  pages.  This  standard  reference  work  is 
now  at  your  dealer's  and  other  stores.  $2.00.  No.  9051. 


WHITMAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  Western  Publishing  Co ,  Inc ,  Racine,  Wis. 


